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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tue fashions for February do not vary materially from 
those for January. Several new styles, however, have 
appeared, both in London and Paris. Short cloaks of 
every pattern have been the rage; but the season for 
them is nearly over; and, if we may venture to look so 
far into futurity, we predict that they will be in compara- 
tively little favor next winter. Indeed long cloaks have 
been already sported in Paris and London, by seme of 
the leaders of fashion. 

We give, this month, two plates of the fashions. 

Prats I., represents in addition to the bonnets, 
dresses, &c., three new styles of morning dresses. These 
styles are adapted for the milder days of the winter, and 
may even be worn far into the spring. Figure first, 
has an open robe of fancy taffetas, over a muslin under 
dress; the corsage of the latter, a three-quarter height, 
beautifully embroidered, and the skirt ornamented with 
worked entre deux. The silk robe is made with a cor- 
sage a@ revers, which is trimmed with a row of scallops. 
Tight sleeve, and close mancheron, bordered in the 
same style. The fronts of the skirt are ornamented 
with robings in the form of a broken-cone; they are 
edged with scallops. Bonnet of straw-colored velours 
épinglé ; a very long and rather close brim; it is orna- 
mented with a single and very long marabout plume. 
Figure second, is arranged in a silk robe of Victoria 
blue, the corsage tight to the shape and very open, dis- 
playing an embroidered chemisette. Tight sleeve. Bon- 
net of oiseau pou de soie, a very small round shape; 
the interior of the brim is trimmed with gerbes of exot- 
ics; the exterior with a bouquet of the same flowers, 
embedded in foliage. Figure three is in a striped silk 
robe; a high corsage, partially covered with a large 
open pelerine, which is embroidered, as are also the 
pocket-holes of the dress, with silk braiding. Tight 
sleeves. White satin bonnet, a round open brim; the 
interior trimmed with wild blossoms, the exterior with a 
bouquet of white feathers. 

Vou. I1.—5 





Prarte II., represents three wedding costumes. Such 
a plate as this, we believe, has never before been given’ 
to the American public. Figure first wears a white 
gros de Constantin robe; the front of the skirt is orna- 
mented with lozenges on each side, bordered with fancy 
silk trimming, and the lower end terminated by a rich 
cord and tassels; low corsage, trimmed with a Berthe 
of antique point lace; Manche a la Pompadour, it is 
very full, descends below the elbow, and is terminated 
by a lace ruffie. The front hair, disposed in ringlets, is 
ornamented with a gerbe, composed of Easter daisies 
and orange flowers. The bridal veil, of antique point 
lace, is entwined in a braid of the hind hair, and crowned 
with a long drooping sprig of orange blossoms. Figure 
second is a magnificent dress, composed of a white lace 
robe over a pink pou de Soie slip; the border is trimmed 
with a deep fall of antique point lace laid on without ful- 
ness. Corsage a trois pieces, cut very lowywith a berthe 
to correspond with the flounce. Short tight sleeve, termi- 
nated by a demi Venitienne manchette of tulle illusion 
looped at the bend of the arm, and surmounted by a half 
wreath of roses without leaves. A wreath of roses and 
their foliage terminating en gerbe, is placed obliquely on 
the front of the skirt. The head-dress is a scarf of tulle 
illusion, disposed in a soft roll somewhat in the form of 
a turban front up on the head: it is ornamented with a 
rosette on one side, and descends in long floating lappets 
on the shoulders; a sprig of orange blossoms placed per- 
pendicularly on the left side, completes the ornaments of 
the coiffure. Figure three is a white pou de soie robe, 
a low corsage en cur ; superbly trimmed with Brussels 
lace ; two full volans of the same cover the short tight 
sleeve: the skirt is trimmed down the front by lace and 
roses; the lace is laid on fiat, and it turns round the 
skirt in a similar style; the hair is dressed in full ringlets 
at the sides, and ornamented with the bridal veil of 
Brussels lace; a wreath of roses, and a bouquet of orange 
blossoms placed on one side. The three upper figures give 
other styles of head-dresses, boddices, &c. These costumes 
are the most elegant which have appeared for a year. 
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We quote the following as the other most approved 
fashions for the month. 

Croaxs.—A beantiful dress manteau has just been 
invented ; it is all embroidered au crochet, in a mixture 
of silk and gold, giving it a most charming and oriental 
effect, and is mostly on a ground of black cashmere, or 
ponceau, or white, This manteau is much worn for the 
theatre or balls; also the capuchins, lined with plush 
and trimmed with swans-down, and those pretty little 
coquettish short cloaks in velvet, trimmed with ermine. 
The Journouss is still, and we have no doubt will con- 
tinue a great favorite during the rest of the winter. 
A pretty pattern in cashmere gris, lined with a deep 
red satin; is formed d double col, trimmed round with a 
net-work of red cord; the under one carré, descending 
very low, the upper one shorter, and rounded in the 
front; these two to be attached to a large plain piece, 
fitting tight to the shoulders, and forming a point in the 
front from the waist upward, and fastened on the chest 
by brandebourgs, in the same color as the net-work 
round the edge of the cloak. Another pattern may be 
in green velvet, doublé with white satin, gaged around 
into the form of the shoulders, and bordered with ermine. 

Cars.—These are mostly of blonde; long lappets 
and bdrbes are again much in vogue. There is the 


bonnet a la Peuthiéure a la Marquise, and I eil-de- 
beuf. A great many alsoin the Peruvian and Brazilian 
style, all feathers and wheat ears, in gold or silver; 


others, in a more simple style, are called Bonnets du 
Gesmac, in velvet, intermixed with Valenciennes, or, 
what is still more fashionable, four rows of point d’ An- 
gleterre, sepayated in the middle by a row of cogues in 
violet-colored velvet, each cogue having in the centre a 
small tiny gold buckle, the ends of the back fraugés silk 
and gold; this last coiffeur is named wne Ninette. 

Bonnets.—Capotes are still all the rage; they are 
mostly in shaded velvets, with elegant bouqucts of flow- 
ers in velvet, giving them a simple and charming effect. 
; There are some, however, made in satin; these are 

mostly trimmed with riches of blonde round the interior 
of the brim, and which is considered very -becoming to 
the face. Hats in velvet are generally trimmed on the 
outside with feathers, often with but one, very long, and 
curled in a spiral form, or flat, the tips shaded in another 
color. ‘The shape of the bonnet is mostly low on the 
cheek, but turning back a little toward the nape of the 
neck, gives it a graceful appearance. 

Batt Dresses.—Thcere is now just invented a new 
style of wreath, for a ball costume; it is composed of 
clematris in velvet, with a mixture of bouquets of pearls ; 
then there are des échelles in petites roses pompons, 
formed in demi-courrones, and placed on each side of the 
jupon, gradually diminishing towards the waist. This 
style of trimming when placed on a robe of tartalane has 
a very pleasing effect. We may alge quote another, 
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which is truly graceful, composed of very pale blue taffe- 
tas, over which is worn three jupes of illusion tulle, the 
under jupe open in front, and rattachée on each side 
in the form of a drapery by three bows of broad ribbon, 
the ends of which are fringed with pearls, the ends of 
the first bow floating to the bottom of the robe, the others 
diminishing gradually upwards; the corsage drapés ; the 
sleeves very small and short, trimmed in the same style 
with ribbon, 

Dinner Dress of velours épinglé, sky blue, trimmed 
a paus renversées in lace; corsage, tight, very open, en 
cur, and d point ; tight long sleeves, trimmed with lace 
appliquée, in the form of mancherons (which, when 
literally interpreted, means plough-handles ;) manchettes 
and berthe of the same. In front of the corsage, and 
disposed in the form of V, are two rows of neeuds at- 
tached to the ribbon, which is laid flat round the top of 
the berthe, a row of the same lace falling on each side of 
the stomacher to the point of the waist. 

Scarrs.—There is a pretty style of scarf just invented, 
in velvet, very simple, but excessively commodious for 
winter, a small collar, which preserves the neck from 
cold, and attaches the scarf more closely over the chest. 
Then we have the full scarfs in velvet, more or less em- 
bellished, but always wadded, lined with satin and 
piquées. The most distinguished are generally doubléed 
with the same color, and without any trimmings, as this 
échurpe de Rue should be perfectly plain; it is only 
those worn at the theatre or balls that should be embroi- 
dered. 

Pe.ertnes.—Pelerines are not only worn in out-door 
costume, but are still worn much in muslin for in-door 
costume. There is one ¢rés negligé and simple called 
“ala Puritaine,’ the form of it being rather long, and 
buttoned down the front, finished round the tuck by a 
bouillon of the same material, through it is passed a pretty 
colored ribbon. Some of these have merely a hem round 
them; but others, more distingué, are trimmed with 
narrow lace and inlet, and sometimes, a riche, which 
takes off a great deal of its simplicity; these last are 
certainly more admired; a rich riche of tulle, giving a 
light effect to the muslin, which is mostly lined with a 
pretty pink gauze; the muslin is sometimes figured, 
which gives it a still richer effect. 

Frowers.—Roses are no longer worn, and nothing 
is seen but the elegantine, the hawthorn of the woods, 
the camelia of the garden, the heath or broom, which 
comes at each season to ornament the modest prairies, 
and the aloes, which require a hundred years to bring 
its rare beauties to perfection. 

Sutierers.—The most fashionable slippers for ladies, 
are now made of guipure, lined with white satin. 

FasnionaBLe Cotors.—The most favorite colors 
for this month are myrtle green, grenat, gris, bois, blue 
marine, and blue Louise. 
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“EMMA BENSON. 


BY A LADY. 


“The carriage is waiting Miss Emma,” said fhe foot- 
man, knocking at the dressing room door of lovely 
Emma Benson. 

“Ready in a moment, Thomas,” was the answer. 
“ Quick, Mary, clasp this bracelet. Now is all right?” 
and without waiting for an answer, the light-hearted girl 
ran down to meet her father. He was waiting at the 
foot of the stairs, and without replying to her playful 
apology, assisted her into the carriage and turned 
away. 

“ Are you going with me, papa?” asked she in aston- 
ishment. 

«“ No, my dear, I do not feel well.” 

“Let me stay with you,” said she, springing from 
her seat. 

“No, no, only a slight head-ache. Wrap yourself 
closely. God bless you, my child;’’ and he hurried into 
the house and closed the door, even before the footman 
could fold the carriage steps which was soon whirling 
towards a gay mansion in B street. Emma felt 
distressing—her father did not approve of the custom, 
now so general, of young ladies making their entrance 
to a ball room without a chaperon, or trusting to meeting 
one in the dressing room, and he had never before al- 
lowed her to go unattended; then her father’s manner 
was peculiar, could he be really ill? She hoped not. 
She knew he had been of late much harassed by business, 
and she dismissed that fear, but her own difficulties were 
more urgent. Time, however, removed them as it does 
many other more important ones, by the entrance into 
the dressing room of the very lady she knew her father 
would most wish her to be with. Her spirits rose in 
proportion frem her late annoyance. The brightest 
face in the room, was Emma Benson. Still the thought 
of her father would cross her mind, and she requested 
one of her numerous admirers to call her carriage at an 
early hour. -Emma little thought as she tripped down 
the steps, that she had spent her last evening of gaiety. 
When she reached home her first inquiry was for her 
father. He had gone to his room soon after she left, 
and the servants were not aware of any illness. She 
could not, however, retire without stealing one glance at 
him; he was apparently in a deep sleep, and softly clos- 
ing the door, she ran to her room half regretting she 
had so unnecessarily left the scene of gaiety. She may 
be pardoned if the flutter of remembered compliments 
looked or expressed, by almost every eye and lip that 
evening drove sleep from her pillow for a short time; for 
she was not nineteen, and less incense than was offered 
at her shrine, has turned the head of many a bright eyed 
goddess. A beauty in the highest sense of the word, 
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uniting expression and grace to symmetry, naturally in- 
telligent and highly educated, above all, in the estimation 
of many, heiress of half a million—she was as gentle 
and unpretending as if her claims had been of an ordi- 
wary kind. That she could long have occupied this 
shining sphere untainted is not probable, for she had 
none to guide or control her, but Providence had ordered 
for her a far different lot, and the eye of a Heavenly 
Parent was watching over her ; though the mother’s was 
veiled in death, and the father’s looked but to admire. 

Emma never neglected enlivening her father’s break- 
fast by her presence, and fearing her vigils had made her 
late, she hurried to the breakfast room without tapping, 
as usual, at his door. He was not there, and finding 
the servants had not seen him, she again went to his 
room, knocked without* receiving an answer, and open- 
ing the door saw him in the same position he was in 
when she looked at him before retiring. Her heart beat 
fast and her breath seemed stifled as she crept to the 
bed; she laid her hand on his forehead and with a loud 
shriek fell senseless to the floor. The noise brought the 
servants, and the house was speedily filled with physicians, 
whose skill was uscless for the father whom they pro- 
nounced to have been dead many hours, and for a long 
time ineffectual to the recovery of the daughter who 
went from one fainting fit into another, and then for 
many days remained in the unconsciousness of a dange- 
rous fever. How can we describe the waking from that 
unconsciousness ; the agony of finding herself an orphan 
nearly caused a relapse. At length youth triumphed, 
and she was pronounced out of danger. Then slowly 
and cautiously did the good old housekeeper relate the 
remaincor of the mournful tale, that on the examination 
of her father’s affairs he had been found to be bankrupt 
—that he had made several unfortunate speculations and . 
that the failure of two houses at New Orleans and 
Charleston, had caused his total ruin, This news had 
reached him the evening of his death, and was supposed 
to have caused it. The darker surmises entertained by 
many, the good woman did not hint at, and they never 
reached Emma’sear. “ Whom the Lord loveth, He chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth ;” 
said she, as with tears streaming down her cheeks she 
finished her broken tale. 

“ There is the scourging of justice, as well as that of 
love,” said Emma, in the low tones of a despairing 
heart, 

“ Fear not, my dear young lady, call upon Him in the 
time of need, turn to Him in your youth, and you will 
not be rejected. The child of so many prayers cannot 
be a cast-away. Fervently did your mother devote you 
to your God, and He has not afilicted you willingly, but 
to draw you to himself.” In such converse did the 
hours pass, till her strength was partially restored, and 
she then learnt she was occupying the house by the 
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permission of the creditors, and that as soon as she 
could remove, the house and furniture were to be sold. 
Mrs. Wiley, the housekeeper, had already dismissed the 
servants, with the exception of one, and was cnly wait- 
ing Emma’s recovery to form her own plans. 

“ Dear Miss Emma,” she said, “have you no property 
of your own, and to which of your friends will you 
go 1 ed 

“T have no fortune, ne friend, save you.” 

Strange as this may sound, it was true, Her parents 
were Scotch, without relations in this country, and Em- 
ma could not think of going as a dependant to those she 
had never seen. Her mother, who died when she was 
twelve years old, had carefully withheld her from form- 
ing any childish friendships, and had made it her dying 
request, that she should be sent. to a distant seminary, 
whose Principal she held in high estimation, to remain 
till her seventeenth birth day had passed. Thus she 
entered the gay circle of her native city, with all the 
charms of being a personal stranger, and as she now felt, 
with all its loneliness, for her father had been a mere 
man of business, and cultivated no friendships—true, 
many had called during her illness to inquire after her, 
or leave a card, and doubtless some would have done 
much to aid her,.had they known her real situation, but 
each supposed some other to be more intimate than them- 
selves, and thus the poor girl was literally without friend 
or adviser. She requested Mrs. Wiley to call on the 
lawyer who had transacted her father’s business, and de- 
sire him to put at the disposal of the creditors, the jewel- 
ry with which her father had delighted to load her, and 
the most valuable part of her wardrobe. This was posi- 
tively refused by the gentlemen, in question, who insist- 
ed on her retaining all that had been considered her per- 
sonal property, including her musical instruments, and 
intimated their intention of settling a thousand dollars on 
her. This, through the same medium, she refused, with 
many thanks, for their kindness, but consented to keep 
her instruments and jewelry, as she understod the debts 
would be nearly, if not fully discharged.—And then for 
a home: Mrs. Wiley with some hesitation, mentioned 
her own plans, which were to rent a furnished room in 
the suburbs and live upon the income of her savings 
from many years of service in the family, aiding herself 
by taking in plain sewing. 

“Would Miss Emma,” said the worthy woman, 
“condescend to remain with her till she could think of 
some more suitable plan?” ‘ 

“ With the truest gratitude, dear Mrs. Wiley,” said 
Emma, “I have twenty or thirty dollars by me, and 
when that is gone can dispose of one of my instruments, 
so I can bear my part in the housekeeping till I can de- 
vise some plan for my support. Not a word—it must 
be so, even then will I owe a home to you. You can 
procure fine work and embroidery for me, and perhaps I 
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can thus afford to keep those dear relics of the past.” In 
a few days this plan was put in operation. The bustle 
of removal for a while roused Emma, but soon, when 
confined to the one small room and toiling from morning 
till night over some weary piece of sewing, for which 
she was so poorly paid that even her small expenses 
could not be met by the proceeds; her spirits at times 
completely sunk, for though she often experienced the 
sweet peace of a believing heart, yet religion though it 
supports, does not change our natures, and it is not the 
intention of the All Wise that his chastisements shall be 
unheeded. While the support it affords gives the Chris- 
tian bright hopes of the felicity experienced from the en- 
joying the unclouded light of God’s. countenance, his 
heart yet bleeds for his own and others bereavements, 
and he feels this is not his abiding place. Mrs. Wiley 
marked with regret, but without surprise, the inereasing 
depression of her charge, and when a couple of months 
had convinced her how trifling was the income produced 
by her needle, suggested that her many accomplishments 
might secure her a respectable home and salary as a 
teacher, since she continued firm in her determination 
not to seek support from unseen, almost unknown, rela- 
tions. 

“T have thought seriously of it myself,” was Emma’s 
reply “and this morning I read an advertisement in an 
old paper which I have kept to show you. The required 
qualifications are immense, but if they will dispense with 
the Greek and Latin and some sciences not very useful 
to a woman, perhaps, I can meet their requisitions as 
well as most governesses. I can add one or two lan- 
guages not mentioned as a compensation.” Though the 
advertisment was an old one, a letter was sent according 
to the direction, and in due time a favorable reply was 
received. German and Spanish were accepted in lieu 
of Greek and Latin, and a knowledge of the harp for 
trigonometry, surveying, &c. “If Miss Benson had a 
harp she might bring it with her and they would pay the 
expense of transportation, provided when she left she 
would dispose of it at a reasonable price. As to salary 
she was so much below their requirements she could not 
expect much, and one hundred dollars a year, with board 
and washing, was all they would give.” Such was the 
purport of the letter of Mrs. Olden, of the village of Vat- 
ican, western New York. 

“Sell my dear, dear harp to such people,” said Emma, 
in strong disgust, “the present of my father, the compa- 
nion of so many hours, never, never, and yet I am about 
to sell myself, for I see it will be slavery.” Mrs.Wiley 
was very unwilling her dear young lady should put her- 
self in the power of such low-minded persons as the 
Oldens evidently were, and for so trifling a compensation. 
But then the situation was a healthy one, and in the 
country. Emma’s constitution would never bear a south- 
ern climate, nor her spirits the risk of meeting old ac- 
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quaintances in the city, while her story was yet a new 
one. It was therefore decided she should go, and an 
acceptance was written, appointing an early day for her 
departure by the line of stages indicated for her. Mrs. 
Wiley disposed of some of her evening dresses and orna- 
ments, for her, and obtained funds which enabled her to 
retain the dear harp and piano, which Were left in Mrs. 
Wiley’s care. The loneliness of that journey to the 
beautiful young girl, who had never travelled before but 
with all the accompaniments of wealth and fashion, can 
better be imagined than described, and yet she lost no 
real comfort, wanted no necessary attention, for the 
roughest of her fellow passengers offered the most coffi- 
fortable seat in the stage and the choicest dish on the 
table to the unprotected stranger. And thus it is gene- 
rally in the United States: tobe a woman and unprotect- 
ed, is to insure every needful attention. At length the 
journey drew to aclose. From the brow of the hill Emma 
beheld her future home. She had been’ delighted with 
the appearance and situation of many of the numerous 
villages which render western New York beautiful, but 
this surpassed them all. Situated at the junction of two 
fine rivers, within a day’s ride of one of that cluster of 
lakes, which has obtained for that section of-country, the 
name of Lake County, it is the depot for the produce of 
a rich neighborhood, and wore the thriving, onward look, 
so peculiarly American. Every thing looked new. Every 
thing in good order. The snow-white houses gleamed 
among luxuriant trees, which seemed striving their ut- 
most to keep pace with the fortunes of their owners. 
Four or five steeples pierced the air, and as many bells 
when occasion required, rang out their peals, for when 
the first steeple was reared, a spirit of emulation was 
excited, which waxed hotter and hotter, till each con- 
gregation boasted its own spire, the last always a lit- 
tle higher, or more ornamented than its predecessor ; 
and when it whispered abroad that a certain vestry medi- 
‘ tated procuring a bell, not one of the active members, és 
they are termed, of the other churches, had a moment’s 
rest till affairs were in train to procure one for their 
own. The ladies, too, in the meanwhile, got up fairs 
for carpetting the aisles, and ornamenting the pulpits. 
As it was with their churches, so with their dwellings, 
the education of their children, their very clothing. 
When Emma beheld witlr: admiring eyes, the lovely 
landscape below her, so well calculated to fill the mind 
with sweet peaceful feelings, and lead the thoughts to 
the Giver of all good, the Creator of all beauty, she 
had little idea of the unamiable feelings which had had 
so great an influence in beautifying the lovely village 
which made the most prominent feature in the scene. 
All was fair on the outside, and she knew nothing of 
« ,the spirit of gossipping and often of wilful detraction, 
-Aewhich had so great sway with its inhabitants. Her 
‘admiration was soon swallowed up by the thouglis 
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of the approaching interview with the Oldens, and as 
the coach whirled rapidly through the streets, it re- 
quired all her self-command to maintain outward com- 
posure. Her heart beat so fast as to check her breath, 
and she was bareiy conscious of surrounding objects. 
At last the stop, the opening of the door, the driver's 
request she would hand him her basket, roused her, 
and bidding adieu to her fellow-passengers, she was 
soon on the pavement, her trunk beside her, and the 
stage was gone. It required some courage to mount 
the steps of the large house on which she saw the 
name of Olden, and ring the bell; but it was at last 
done, and the summons answered by so showily dressed 
a@ young woman, that Emma at first thought it must 
be one of the family, but the girl, having first exam- 
ined the trunks answered the question as to Mrs. Olden’s 
being at home, with, 

“TI suppose you are the young woman that’s going 
to be governess; Miss Olden is in the parlor, you can 
go in and see her,” and showing her the door, she left 
her to open it and announce herself. Mrs. Olden was 
sitting alone in a gaudily and somewhat vichly furnished 
room. Her dress consisted of a common calico, with an 
apron covered with gay embroidery, and a cap, whose 
ribbons and flowers outshone the rainbow. Her appear- 
ance corresponded with her dress and furniture ; and 
Emma shrank from the mingled curiosity and ill-nature 
of the vulgar stare she encountered; for to tell the truth 
Mrs. Olden was far from-pleased with the remarkable 
beauty of her new inmate, having two grown daughters, 
beside the three who were to be Emma’s pupils; and 
one son, toward whom her thoughts glanced somewhat 
uneasily, as the stranger moved gracefully across the 
room to the chair she was tardily requested to take. 
After a few common place remarks, Mrs. Olden went 
into the hall, and standing at the foot of the stairs, in a 
shrill voice summoned her grown daughters by the 
names of Sary Rosalindy and Letheresy Ann, so she 
pronounced them. The younger ones, she informed 
Emma, were absent for the day. As she returned to 
her seat, her eye caught the figure of a tall man exam- 
ining Miss Benson’s baggage, and she looked very much 
vexed when she saw him ascend the steps, he being no 
other than Mr. Busby, who, having nothing to do and 
little to think of, being, moreover, a bachelor, and very 
good natured, devoted himself to the acquisition and 
retailing of news, whether private or public, and Mrs. 
Olden knew that within an hour after he had seen 
Emma, the whole village would be ringing with exag- 
gerated accounts of her beauty and accomplishments, 
and stylish travelling appointments. Anxious as she 
felt to keep her in the back ground, nothing could be 
more mal-a-propos than that Mr. Busby should see and 
announce her. 

“T could keep the girl in the school-room any other 
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‘day,” thought she, “and I will send her off as it is; here 


Letheresy, as that young lady entered the room, this is 
Miss Benson, take her up stairs and show her her room. 
Jotham can take her trunk up, and she can get her 
clothes ready to begin school to-morrow.” The woman 
was not allowed to open the front door while a glimpse 
of Emma’s dress could be seen on the stairway; and 
Mrs. Olden remained below exulting in the success of 
her stratagem ; while the poor girl, whose feelings she 
had insulted, was shown into a double-bedded room, 
which she was informed she was to occupy in company 
with her three pupils. This last announcement was 
almost too much for Emma,—that even in her chamber 
she was not to be alone, that every moment was to be 
subject to the scrutiny of strangers, was a severe trial, 
and for a moment she thought of remonstrating, but a 
little reflection convinced her that her feelings would 
not be understood, and as she feared she might receive 
many intentional insults, which she would be obliged to 
notice, she determined to bear all else in silence. Be- 
side this constant companionship would probably in- 
crease her influence over her young pupils. Letheresa 
told Emma she would help her unpack, and Sarah 
Rosalinda soon joined her. In vain Emma assured 
them she needed no assistance, and that she would 
prefer deferring the task till to-morrow, their curiosity 
was too strong to allow them tostake any civil refusal ; 
to-morrow she would have to begin school, and would 
not have a moment’s time; they took tea at five o’clock, 
and it was now three ; Emma could not unpack without 
aid. Finding it impossible to free herself from their 
importunity, she was obliged to accept their offer, and 
soon saw her garments unfolded and criticised, her boxes 
of trifles turned out, and the titles of her books examined. 
A splendid diamond ring, the last present of her father, 
which she wore on that account, was taken off, and she 
was questioned as to whether the stones were all dia- 
monds, and how she could afford to wear it; At length 
her card-case came under their scrutiny, and Emma, 
who was arranging some articles in her drawer, was 
induced to turn round by smothered giggling and excla- 
mations of “Oh, dear! well I declare! suppose he will 
come before long.” Her first feeling was mortification, 
and for a moment her cheek glowed as a card, with the 
name: of Charles Delancey, was held up to her, having 
been picked out from her own. But the color soon 
faded, and her voice was quite calm, as she took the 
card-case and card from the laughing girls, and quietly 
putting them away, assured them Mr. Delancey was 
neither beau nor relative, merely an acquaintance, whose 
card reminded her of former days, and she chose to keep 
it. Even the Misses Olden’s were silenced for the time, 
and their renewed attacks in after days mecting no better 
success, were at length dropped. 

Charles Delencey was, in fact, a very slight acquaint- 





ance of Emma, but she knew enough of him to prefer 
him to any of her professed adorers, and perhaps her 
interest in him was increased by the almost unacknow- 
ledged consciousness that his cold politeness and unfre- 
quent calls were indicative of any thing but indifference 
on his part. She had been for a long time surprised 
and half offended, at the marked avoidance of one whom 
she was so well disposed to like, but a partially overheard 
conversation at a party upon mercenary marriages, in 
which young Delancey expressed himself with great 
warmth, and his evident embarfassment when she, 
having approached unperceived, was called upon for 
h@r opinion, betrayed the cause. She felt her cheek 
reflect the color of his, but making a gay reply she 
passed on. A slight shade of embarrassment was 
added to the previous restraint of their conversation, 
and Delancey soon ceased calling at the house or 
visiting where he would meet Emma; and she only 
occasionally heard of him as entirely absorbed in his 
profession, until on recovering from her illness, after her 
father’s death, she found Delancey was frequent in his 
inquiries after her: but as she admitted no visiters she 
never saw him. Just before she left the house she took 
the cards from the basket to destroy them, and placed 
one of Delancey’s among her own, as a memento of one 
who would have been a disinterested friend, saying with 
a faint smile, 

“T am now poorer than he is, for I am obliged to 
work for my daily bread, while he is rapidly rising in 
a noble profession, which will not only make him inde- 
pendent, but distinguished. We will probably never 
meet again.” s 

Emma’s pupils, Celinda, Octavia and Delia, were in 
due time introduced to her, and the routine of daily 
instruction entered upon. She found them ignorant 
and spoiled, though like their elder sisters, good natured, 
and many were her trials and disappointments in her 
conscientious endeavors to improve mind, manners and 
disposition ; but in the course of a few months she had 
the satisfaction to perceive her efforts were beginning to 
produce the desired effect. Even Mrs. Olden treated 
her better than her first reception promised, for finding 
Emma not only willing but desirous of keeping in the 
back ground, neither going to parties nor making visits, 
thus not interfering with the young ladies, while her son 
having made a run-a-way match, all fears on his account 
were removed, she began to ieel more kindly toward the 
gentle girl, who was so devoted to her pupils, and so 
willing to give extra lessons to the grown girls. Mr. 
Olden has not been mentioned, for though a thriving 
man of business, and of some consequence abroad from 
his wealth, at home he was a cipher. He shook hands 
with Emma when he first saw her, acknowledged her 
morning and evening salutations, and occasionally won- 
dered she did not accompany them to a party, and that 
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was all Emma knew of the nominal head of the house. 
Her monotonous course of life was only broken by an 
occasional letter from Mrs. Wiley; and Emma’s heart 
sometimes throbbed almost to bursting, from the utter 
destitution of companionship: but she felt self-depen- 
dence was an important part of the lesson that was set 
her, favored child of fortune that she had been, and she 
tried to be not merely submissive but cheerful. She had 
no acquaintance that went beyond a passing salutation ; 
for so well had her conduct fallen in with Mrs. Olden’s 
policy, that few had ealled upon her, and a mere inter- 
change of visits had taken place with them. Many of 
the young men had made attempts to be introduced to 
the beautiful stranger, and some had succeeded, but she 
was never to be seen in the Olden’s parlor, seldom in 
the street, so that finally they began to regard her as 
something to be wondered at but not approached. Thus 
time rolled on till autumn deepened into winter, winter 
softened into spring, and the richness of summer mel- 
lowed into early fall. Emma had been more than a 
year with the Olden’s, and had become nearly reconciled 
to her mode of life, when a little accident occurred, 
which, trifling as it would have appeared at another 
time, seemed now of consequence from its novelty. 

The ladies of the place had for some time been talk- 
ing of a pic-nic in a neighboring wood, and the lovely 
weather of September determined them to put their 
project into execution. Emma heard the party discussed 
as a thing in which she had no concern, and, as usual, 
aided the young ladies in planning their dresses; but 
her consternation was great when the day before the 
party Letheresa insisted on her going, that she might 
sing a certain duet with her. Mrs. Olden was unwil- 
ling, and thought some other song would answer; but 
the young lady was obstinate, and as Emma had proved 
herself so harmless mama withdrew her objections. 
Emma’s feelings were of course not regarded. Her 
appearance created much surprise, and a number of 
her would-be admirers made the agreeable assiduously. 
Emma having gone, thought it ridiculous to appear 
otherwise than cheerful, and allowed the balmy air and 
lovely scenery to have their full influence on her feelings, 
and though she declined dancing, Mrs. Olden had the 
mortification to see she was decidedly the belle of the 
party, and feared the year’s work was undone by that 
single afternoon. Her manner became exceedingly 
harsh, and even insulting;. Emma began to suspect the 
cause, and unwilling to cause displeasure or subject 
herself to mortification, told one of the young ladies she 
would wait for them to take her up at a farm-house in 
the vicinity, as she did not feel inclined to remain longer. 
As the duet had been sung, her absence was a matter of 
indifference, and separating herself from the group, she 
strolled through a little screen of wood, and reaching 
the farm-house, requested permission to sit in a little 





garden bower till she was called for. She soon reco- 
vered the serenity of her feelings, somewhat ruffled by 
Mrs. Olden’s speeches, but found her thoughts would 
not be forced from a mournful, though not repining 
contemplation of the past. Thus an hour or two passed 
by, and as the sun touched the horizon, the carriages of 
the returning villagers began to roll past, At length 
that of the Olden’s came in sight, and Emma went to 
the road-side that she might cause no delay. As it 
drew near she perceived her corner of the front seat 
occupied by a gentleman, who, with his back toward 
her, was talking to Rosalinda. Mrs. Olden called out, 

“ Miss Benson you must walk home, I have no room 
for you. Drive on.” 

Emma felt nervous and excitable from the long, sad 
musing she had been indulging, and while her cheek 
flushed, a tear trembled in her eye. The fear that the 
vulgar minded woman should observe her agitation, 
absorbed all other feelings, and bending her head to 
arrange her shawl, she made no reply. But the ten- 
tlernan in the carriage, on hearing the speech, sprang 
forward, saying, “Is it possible I am depriving a lady of 
her seat, excuse me Mrs. Olden, I cannot think of 
availing thyself of your politeness,” bade the man stop, 
and springing out was by Emma’s side in a moment. 
How can we describe her astonishment when she 
beheld Charles Delancey. His agitation equalled hers 
when he saw one, he thought lest to him for ever, 
Mrs, Olden finding that 
Emma was an acquaintance of the elegant stranger, 
now urged her to get in as they could make room for 
both, hut Delancey protested he could not think of so 
greatly inconveniencing them, and as the evening was 
so lovely, if Miss Benson would permit him to escort 
her home, he would take the opportunity to give her the 
latest news of her friends, and avail himself of Mrs. 
Olden’s «polite invitation to spend the evening with 
them. Mrs. Olden bit her lip, but could make no 
objection; and Emma having seen that several of tke 
party had been tempted to walk, as the distance was 
not much over a mile, made none either, and Charles 
Delancey drew her arm within his with feelings not the™ 
less happy that he had heard Letheresa’s maliciously 
loud whisper, “so this is the Charles Delancey whose 
card you keep.” He stole a glance at Emma, but her 
deeply dyed cheeks made him instantly avert his eyes, 
and endeavor to appear unconscious of the whisper. 

We will not describe that lingering walk, nor the 
modes adopted by Delancey to secure interviews with 
Emma, whose position in the family he soon compre- 
hended, but we will claim our privivilege as biographers, 
and give an extract from a confidential letter written to 
his sister, a lovely woman residing on the Hudson River. 


once more before him. 


“ And now, dear Julia, that I have given you a history 
of my adventure up to my arrival at this beautiful, but 
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ridiculously named village, I am about to communicate 
an event in which, while it may surprise you as much 
as it did me, you cannot, notwithstanding all the vivid- 
ness of your sisterly sympathy, fully enter into my de- 
light. When on my arrival, I went to see the gentleman 
to whom I had been directed for information on my 
business, I found he had gone to a pic-nic,a mile or 
two out of town, and was easily persuaded by one of the 
young men in the office to accompany him to the scene 
of gaiety, and there, Julia, can you guess who I met? 
Perhaps my expressions of delight may aid your imagi- 
nation. It was indeed my long lost Emma Benson! 
my / I dare not say that yet, though I am not without 
hope. The surprise of seeing one connected with former 
times might fully account for her emotion at meeting me, 
but still I have hope. Beside I heard one of the vulgar 
girls of the family taunt her with having my card. Why 
should she have brought that here? But I must not, 
dare not let my wishes thus influence my hopes. I 
believe I have not yet told you what she is doing in a 
place where she has no friends. "Would you believe it, 
this highly educated girl is teaching A. B. C. to a set of 
untrained colts. You need not take me quite literally 
either as to the colts or the A. B. C. but the fact is I 
have no patience, when I see one who might grace‘a 
palace, taxed from morning till night to communicate 
her graces and accomplishments to a set who spring 
from too vulgar a stock to be otherwise themselves, 
Now for a plan on which I have set my heart.» I heard 
you say sometime since, you would, if you could meet 
a suitable person, transfer your little girls from your 
own to the care of a governess. Dear Julia, where 
could you find one more amiable, better educated than 
Emma? If you saw the manner in which she supports 
the trying reverses she has met with; the sweet dignity 
with which she bears the insolence of Mrs. Olden, who 
treats her as a servant; her devotion to’ the children 
under her care, you would not hesitate, especially if you 
felt persuaded as I do, that the purest religious principle 
guides every thought and action. Do answer me imme- 
diately, I shall wait here till you do. I dare not play 
lover till I hear from you, for fear her shrinking delicacy 
might cause her to regard that as an objection to go to 
you, though T think we could be far enough apart to 
satisfy the most fastidious. If you wish her tecome to 
you, direct a letter to her to my care, and I will use all 
my eloquence for you, if you do not I shall use ‘it for 
myself, but I fear it will be too precipitate. I give you 
fair warning, if you get the treasure I shall do my best 

win it from you cautiously, but not the less determi- 
i way. Write soon, I entreat.”’ 


~-© In due time a letter came, full of affectionate sympathy, 
and one for Emma, in which such delicate consideration 
*” was evinced for her feelings and change of fortune, that 
the tearg styeamed down her cheeks while reading it. 

“You will go, Emma, Miss Benson,” stammered’ 
Delancey, hardly able to command himself. 

“TI cannot say no,” was her reply, “I shall write a 
most grateful acceptance.” ; 

Delancey dared not trust himself to remain longer, 
but hurried away, leaving her to write her answer, and 
announce her intention to the Oldens. Great was Mrs. 
Olden’s indignation at finding she must give up one 
through whom she was so cheaply educating her daugh 
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ters, and at first she refused to allowed Emma to go 
under another year, pretending she was engaged to her. 
This Emma denied, as no term had ever been specified, 
but somewhat pacified the incensed lady by promising 
to remain till the quarter was completed, and make no 
charge for it. She concealed Mrs. Western’s relation- 
ship to Delancey from the Oldens, and thus escaped 
their taunts, but her situation was rendered doubly 
trying, and she looked forward to the period of her 
release with pleasure; she would not allow Delancey 
to wait for her, or return to be her escort as he implored. 
If Mr. Olden could not procure for her the protection of 
some country merchant on his way to purchase a fall 
supply of goods in the city, she would go alone. Delan- 
cey found her inflexible, and submitted with rather an ill 
grace, consoling himself with the determination to be at 
his sisters on her arrival. And there before the winter’s 
snow had fallen they did meet, and Mrs. Western soon 
had the pleasure to see her brother’s hopes were well 
founded. Before another year had passed, Emma De- 
lancey returned to her native city, and not altogether a 
portionless bride, for a large debt due to her father having 
been unexpectedly recovered, some thousands remained 
over the creditor’s claims, and Emma had the pleasure of 
seeing her dear harp and piano in rooms where they did 
not seem misplaced, though far below their former .re- 
tiring place in point of splendor. Good Mrs. Wiley was 
one of their first and most frequent visiters; and when 
a little Charles made his appearance she was easily 
persuaded to remain altogether with them; and thus 
surrounded by admiring friends, a lovely child, and 
attached husband, we will leave Emma fully persuaded 
that afflictions are sent in mercy, and that often what 
we consider the greatest trial we could be called upon to 
endure, is made the means of bringing us earthly as well 
as heavenly happiness. A. M. D. 


GENEVIEVE. 


Mav of my love, sweet Genevieve ! 
In Beauty’s light you glide along ; 
Your eyes is like the star of eve; 
And sweet your voice, as seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives! 
It bids your heart the tale of woe. 
When sinking low the sufferer wan 
, » Beholds no hand outstretch’d to save, 
Fair, as the bosom of the swan, 
That rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve! 
CoLERIDGE. 
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MOTHERWELL’S POEMS.* 


What is poetry? A thousand times have we asked 
ourselves that question, and a thousand times have we 
heard better men than ourselves attempt a reply, but 
never, no never have we met an answer equal to the one 
we first read in Bacon in our boyhood. It is the most 
magnificent simmary of the qualities of poetry that ever 
mortal penned. Critics have in vain attempted to sur- 
pass this glorious definition. We will give the philoso- 
pher’s words in place of our own. 

“Poesy is a part of learning, in measure for the most 
part restrained, but in all other points extremely licensed ; 
and doth truly refer to the imagination ; which, not being 
tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure join that 
which Nature hath severed, and sever that which Na- 
ture hath joined. It is taken in two senses, in respect 
of words or matter: in the first sense it is but a character 
of style, and belongeth to acts of speech, and is not per- 
tinent for the present; in the latter, it is, as hath been 
said, one of the principal portions of learning, and is 
nothing else but feigned history. The use of this 
feigned “history hath been to give some shadows of 
satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein 
the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in 
proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof there 
is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, 
a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, 
than can be found in the nature of things. Therefore, 
because the-atts or events of true history have not that 
magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, poesy 
feigneth acts and~tvents greater and more heroical ; 
because true history propoundeth the successes and 
issues of actions not so “yn to the mefits of virtue 
and vice, therefore poesy fe gms them more just in retri- 
bution, and more according to the revealed Providence ; 
because true history representeth actions and events more 
ordinary and less interchanged} thérefore poesy endueth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and 
alternative variations; so as it /appeateth that, poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanitity,. morality, and 
to delectation. And, therefore, it. was. ever thought to 
have some participation of divineness, because it doth 
raise and erect the mind, by submitting the show of 
things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth 
buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 
And we see, that by these insinuations and congruities 
with man’s nature and pleasure, joined also with the 


." agreement and consort it hath had with music, it hath 
a access and estimation in rude times and barbarous 
* regions, where other learning stood excluded.” 


Pax aes eee > 


* Poems narrative and lyrical, by William Motherwell. 
1 vol. 18 mo.—pp. 220. Boston: William D. Ticknor, 
1842, 
Vou. I. 6 
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Not one whit has Lord Bacon exaggerated in this sub- 
lime summary. How much meanness and baseness— 
how much care and sorrow—how much of the dull 
dreary monotony of life, has been shut out from men by 
the romance, the sweetness, the witchery of poesy! We 
would not live in a world like this if we were to be 
deprived of the smiles of the “loveliest of thenine!” As 
the song of a bird to a prisoner in a dungeon—as a 
dream of home to a way-worn old man by the road side 
—as the tongue of a countryman in a distant land, so 
is thy voice to us—-oh!. Poesy—amid the darkness and 
aridity of a care-worn life. 

The poems before us are but little known in this 
country. We are surprised at this, for some of them are 
of high merit. One or two of them—“Jeanie Morrison,” 
and “ My heid is like to rend, Willie,” for instance— 
have indeed appeared in the newspapers of this country, 
but the rest are almost as unknown, even to our profes- 
sed critics, as the Talmud to a Black-foot Indian. This 
ignorance extends to the biography of the poet. Even 
the American editor of these poems, declares his inability 
to furnish more than a few slender facts respecting the 
events in the life of Motherwell. He tells-us indeed 
that the poet was an editor in Glasgow—that he occa- 
sionally wrote for the periodicals of the day—that he 
was a devoted’student of the old-English poets—that in 
1832 he published ‘an edition of his’ poems—and that, 
three years later, at the early age of thirty-seven he died; 
but most of these facts we were already acquainted with, 
and those for which we are really indebted to the editor 
throw no new light on the character or genius of the 
poet. The productions of Motherwell must, therefore, 
explain themselves, nor can they draw aid from collateral 
circumstances. They can gain or lose nothing, as in 
the case of Byron, from their supposed revelations of the 
writer’s secret history. No interest will attach to them, 
as to the poems of Burns, on account of the birth of the 
author. We cannot regard them, as we do the works of 
Hogg, with a wonder proportioned to the author’s early 
ignorance and the lowly station he filled in life. Nothing 
of romance envelopes them like that which bathes the 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney in undying glory. We 
cannot peruse them with an admiration heightened by 
the knowledge that the author like Milton, was blind. 
No mystery, no romance, no touching story has any 
connexion with these poems. They must stand or fall 
on their own merits. 

The poems in this volume are of unequal power. 
Some of them display, as we have said, high merit; but 
others of them scarcely rise above mediocrity. They 
are divided into songs and poems—and these latter 
consist of occasional pieces, imitations of the old Norse 
poetry, and poems in the ancient ballad style. The 
Norse poems consist of “The Battle Flag of Sigurd” — 
“The wooing song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim”--“ The 
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sword chant of Thorstein Raudi,’ and one or two 
others; and in these productions the author has caught 
the true spirit of the ancient Scandinavian minstrels. 
The wooing song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim is a rare 
specimen of a Scandinavian courtship. The story is 
simple. A Vikingir—brown, grim and bearded—has 
heard, far away in Jutland, of the charms of the daughter 
of an Orkney chieftain,—and as a Norseman suffers 
neither dangers nor distance to deter him from the pur- 
suit of a bride, Jarl sets sail at once to see for himself 
this wondrous beauty. He comes with no protestations 
of humility, he feels he is in every way equal to her he 
woos, and in dwelling on her beauties he does not forget 
his own importance. This is truth itself. The wild 
bearded northmen of Scandinavia wooed their brides 
exactly as Jarl Egill woos the maiden of Orkney. He 
has left spoil and slaughter, he has left a distant shore, 
he says, 

“ To sing how I love thee, 

To kiss thy small hand! 

Fair daughter of Einar, 

Golden-haired maid! 

The lord of yon brown bark, 

And lord of this blade ; 

The joy of the ocean,— 

Of warfare and wind, 

Hath boune him to woo the, 

And thou must be kind. 

There is a tone of confidence in this, unusual now-a- 
days to lovers. But Jarl Egill stops not here. He tells 
the maiden how highly she must consider herself honored 
by his suit. ‘ 

“ Ay. daughter of Einar, 
Right tall mayst thou stand, 
It is a Vikingir 

Who kisses thy hand :” 

Nor is he less proud when he stoops to compliment 
her beauty; although many a sighing lover since has 
vainly attempted to equal the delicacy of the sea-king’s 
flattery. 

“Thy white arms are locked in 
Broad bracelets of gold; 
Thy girdle-stead's gleaming 
With treasures untold: 

The circlet that binds up 
Thy long yellow hair, 

Is starred thick with jewels, 
That bright are and rare ; 
But gifts yet more princely 
Jarl Egili bestows, 

For girdle his great arm 
Around thee he throws ; 


And again 


“Tis a Vikingir asks thee, 
Land-maiden to wed! 

He skills not to woo thee, 
In trembling and fear— 

* * ” * * 
He comes then as Jarl should, 
Sword belted to side, 

To win thee and wear thee 
With glory and pride.” 
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The maiden of Orkney has a spirit as high as that of 
her wooer. But this only increases his admiration, for 
as eagle mates with eagle, so the Vikingir would wed 
one like himself. He exclaims in exultation— 


“The curl of that proud lip, 
The flash of that eye, 

The swell of that bosom, 

So full and so high, 

Like foam of sea-billow, 
Thy white bosom shows, 
Like flash of red levin 
Thine eagle eye glows: 

Ha! firmly and boldly, 

So stately and free, 

Thy foot treads this chamber, 
As bark rides the sea: 

This likes me—this likes me, 
Stout maiden of mould, 
Thou wooest to purpose ; 
Bold hearts love the bold.” 


And thereupon, as the story goes, Jarl caught the 
maiden in his arms, all enamored, and impmnting a 
score of kisses on her snow white forehead, bore her off 
in triumph to his ship. And when the maiden, aflrighted 
at his impetuosity, turned pale and trembled, Jarl soothed 
her with tales of his prowess, holding her small white 
hand all the time in his brawny palm—just as Achilles 
would have held the hand of Briseis in his own, and 
told of his feats against the Trojans, looking into her 
soft blue eyes as he spoke. And then Jarl consoles her 
further by reminding her of the proud destiny which 
awaits her, telling her that she shall be loved and cher- 
ished even as the sword upon whose virtues he has been 
expatiating. 

‘Fair daughter of Einar, 
Deem high of the fate 


That mikes thee, like this blade, 
Proud Egill’s loved mate.” 


The “Elfinland Wud,” an imitation of the Ancient 
Scottish Romantic Ballad, displays no little merit; but 
the day has passed by for the extravagant popularity 
which hailed such effusions in the times of Chatterton, 
Bishop Percy and Scott. This is an age in which men 
read while they run, and poetry, however beautiful, 
which is locked up in obsolete words will find but few 
readers. Motherwell seems to have given way, however, 
to this antiquarian taste with true fervor. The finest 
specimen, perhaps, of his poems in this style—though it 
is scarcely after the ancient ballads after all—is the fol- 
lowing “Cavalier’s Song,” which breathes, indeed, the 
very spirit of those noble gentlemen, who charged with 
the fiery Rupert at Marston Moor. 


“ A steed! a steed of matchlesse speed, 
A sword of metal] keene! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse, 
All else on earth is meane. 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowlinge of the drum, 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 








Be soundes from heaven that come, 
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And O! the thundering presse of knightes 
Whenas their war cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an angel bright, 
And rouse a fiend from hell. 


Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants, all, 
And don your helmes amaine: 

Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe. 
No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand,— 
Heart whole we’!l part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land; 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weape and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die!” 


Verses like these would seem to imply that the poet 
had little sympathy for the gentler sex, and that he de- 
lighted rather in the neighing of the war-horse, and the 
sound of the trumpets afar off in battle, than in the 
music of the lute, the smiles of woman, or the low witch- 
ing language of love. But we would form a wrong 
judgment if such should be our conclusion. That he 
was not insensible to the gentler passion, this volume 
bears many evidences. Let us give a few stanzas, 
breathing the most delicate imagery,—stanzas which 
he has quaintly styled “Certain pleasant verses to the 
lady of his heart.” 
lavrock, the singing of a woodland brook, or the harmony 
of unseen angels on the midnight air. 


They are musical as the song of a 


“The murmur of the merry brook, 
As gushingly and free 

It wimples with its sun-bright look, 
Far down yon sheltered lea, 

Humming to every drowsy flower 
A low, quaint lullaby, 

Speaks to my spirit, at this hour, 
Of Love and thee. 


The music of the gay green wood, 
When every leaf and tree 

Is coaxed by winds of gentlest mood, 
To utter harmony ; 

And the small birds that answer make 
To the wind’s fitful glee, 

In me most blissful visions wake, 
Of Love and thee. 


The rose perks up its blushing cheek, 
So soon as it can see 

Along the eastern hills, one streak 
Of the sun’s majesty: 

Laden with dewy gems, it gleams 
A precious freight to me, 

For each pure drop thereon me seems 
A type of thee. 


And when abroad in summer morn, 
I hear the blythe bold bee 
Winding aloft his tiny horn, 
(An errant knight perdy,) 
That winged hunter of rare sweets 
O’er many a far country, 
To me a lay of love repeats, 
Its subject—thee. 


And when, in midnight hour, I note 
The stars so pensively, 

In their wild beauty, onward float 
Through heaven’s own silent sea: 
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My heart is in their voyaging 
To realms where spirits be, 
But its mate, in such wandering, 

Is ever thee! 


But O, the murmur of the brook, 
The music of the tree; 

The rose with its sweet shamefast look, 
The booming of the bee ; 

The course of each bright voyager 
In heaven’s unmeasured sea, 

Would not one heart-pulse of me stir, 
Loved I not thee!” 


Not perfect, but yet beautiful Had the poet amended 
one or two of the verses where the rythm halts, these 
lines would have been ranked among the sweetest he 
Let us give another of his effusions on 
The poet calls it “the voice of 


ever wrote. 
nearly the same theme. 
love.” 


“When shadows o’er the landscape creep, 
And twinkling stars pale vigils keep; 
When flower-cups all with dew-drops gleam, 
And moonshine floweth like a stream; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts which love no longer dream,— 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When shamefaced moonbeams kiss the lake, 
And amorous leaves sweet music wake; 
When slumber steals o’er every eye, 
And Dian’s self chimes drowsily ; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts which love with rapture sigh,— 

hen is the hour 

That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When surly mastiffs stint their howl, 
And swathed in moonshine nods the owl; 
When cottage-hearths are glimmering low, 
And warden cocks forget to crow ; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts feel passion’s overflow,—. 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When stilly night seems earth’s vast grave, 
Nor murmur comes from wood or wave; 
When land and sea, in wedlock bound 
By silence, sleep in bliss profound ; 
hen is the hour 

That hearts like living well-springs sound,— 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power!” 


And now for a “May morning Song.” 


“The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly ; 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
“And cheerily the blythesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
is early prime ; 
And hark! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark: 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn, 


Come, come, my love! and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough ; 
They ’l} give fresh lustre to the bloom, 
That breaks upon thy young cheek now 
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O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holyday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark: 
Chirrup! Chirrup! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies, 


They lack all heart, who cannot feel 
The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high 
This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell, 
Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love’s purity ; 
No witness there, 
And o’er us, hark! 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark ; 
Chirrup! Chirrup! away soars he, 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee!” 

There—that is delicious. It has a freshness about it 
as of the atmosphere after a summer shower, and breathes, 
moreover, through every verse a most bewitching me- 
lody. Why you can almost hear the lark, aye! even 
see his tiny form far up in the sunny ether. 

But exquisitely as the poet has sung of love he has 
warbled not less sweetly on other themes. We would 
that we might quote a piece entitled “Midnight and 
Moonshine,” but we can find space only for the first six 
verses; and we give them more for an incentive to buy 
the book and read the rest, than for aught else. 

* All earth below, all heaven above, 

In this calm hour, are filled with love; 

All sights, all sounds have throbbing hearts, 
In which its blessed fountain starts, 

And gushes forth so fresh and free, 

Like a soul-thrilling melody.” 

These have been gladsome themes, but there are me- 
lancholy ones enow in the volume; and indeed the finest 
poems of our author are his pathetic ones. Little as we 
know of Motherwell, of one thing we are certain—he 
had seen suffering. No one can peruse his verses be- 
ginainy “O, agony! keen agony,” without feeling this. 
His stanzas, “ What is glory? what is fame?” and the 
lines written a few days before his death breathe all the 
disconsolateness of a broken heart. But nowhere has 
‘he author displayed more real pathos than in his two 
poems, “Jeanie Morrison” and “My heid is like to rend, 
Willie”—poems which alone are sufficient to make Mo- 
therwell immortal. Often as they have been quoted in 
this country—and indeed they are nearly the sole poems 
by which he is known in the United States—we cannot 
resist the temptation of inserting at ledst one of them 
here. Let it be Jeanie Morrison. We give it without a 
word of comment, reading it in a holy silence to ourselves. 

“T’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way ; 


But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 





The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 
Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my e’en, wi’ tears: * 
They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 
As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


”T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
”"T was then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

”"T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but ie, 
My lesson was in thee. 


O, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How checks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin’ said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon.) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

O, mornin’ life! O, mornin’ luve! 
O lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang! 


O, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its waters croon? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 
The throssil whuss lit sweet ; 


The throssil whuss lit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
The hours thegither sat 

In the silentness 0’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 





eee ee 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears twinkled doun your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak! 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled,—unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hac been to me? 
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O! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

O! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels-deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

- Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seeif your face, nor heard 
The music 0’ your tongue; 

But [ could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could [ die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ bygane days and me!” 


For “ My heid is like to rend, Willie,” we cannot find 
space—indeed we can scarcely read it for the tears that 
dim our eyes. But we may not resist quoting a few 
stanzas. How touchingly it begins, 


“« My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break,— 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 

O lay your Sheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my breist-bane,— 

O say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane!” 


And then; 


‘‘I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life,-- 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair,— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strange is its despair!” 


While even amid her lamentation that they ever met, 
she will not—all heart-broken though she is—reproach 
her lover. 

“OQ! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame,— 

But O! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin?” 


And then, bidding him kiss once more her “ white, 
white cheek,” that once alas was red, she tells him in 
that lovely stanzas beginning “ A stoun’ gaes through my 
heid, Willie,” that her days are numbered, and that even 
as she speaks her life-strings are parting, and that soon 
the golden bowl will be broken at the fountain. How 
mournfully she continues, 

“The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower onr heid, 


Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 
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And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom scen. 


But O! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be,— 

And O! think on the leal, leal heart, 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And O! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair,— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sali kiss mair!” 


There are numerous other poems in this volume, not 
equal indeed to the above, but still of considerable, we 
may say, of high merit. Who can read “Change 
sweepeth over all.” “The Water,” “Wearie’s Well,” 
“Mournfully!” “The bloom hath fled thy cheek, 
Mary,” “The Parting,” “Melancholye,” and a dozen 
other of these poems without feeling that Motherwell 
was a poet of considerable power, gifted with pathos, 
nature, purity, and more than all, freshness—a poet, 
not indeed of the first class, nor always of equal merit, 
but one destined to be remembered among men long, 
long after the hand that writes and the eye that may read 
these pages, have mouldered into dust. 

We thank God that the taste for genuine poetry is 
reviving in this land, and that the day has gone by when 
worldlings might sneer at the followers of the “sweetest 
of the nine,” as madmen, or worse than that, as fools! 
Our booksellers’ shelves no longer groan under unsold 
editions of American poems. Since the publication of 
Longfellow’s “Voices of the Night,” there has been a 
steady demand for poetry, and more than one edition of 
questionable stuff has been disposed of by taking advan- 
tage of this tide. New editions of standard poets are 
meanwhile appearing in the market, and meritorious 
authors are being dragged from obscurity and brought 
into deserved notice. This edition of Motherwell has 
been republished from the now scarce London one, and 
will be the means of making him generally known in 
this country. A volume of Tennyson has also appeared 
in Boston, and in London a neat and more complete 
edition of his poems will shortly be published under the 
author’s own eye. Brainard has been rescued from the 
oblivion into which he was rapidly declining, and by the 
publication of his works, set on a pinnacle of light from 
which it will be impossible hereafter to dislodge him. 
Clark’s poems are on the eve of publication; Sprague’s 
have appeared within the last year; and Lowell is win- 
ning for himself laurels which, ten years ago, would 
have been unattainable even by him. A new era is 
breaking on us! The morning is reddening the east, 
the birds are already singing in the dewy wood, ere long 
the full splendor of the day will burst all gloriously upon 
us. Let us, like eastern magi, watch, one and all, for the 
first beams of the coming light. Let us, like Miriam, 
exult upon the timbrel. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 


Tue pretty village of Roscoff is situated on the brink 
of the ocean, and about a league from St. Paul-de-Leon. 
It is known far and near for its well-sheltered port, even 
though the approach to it be dangerous; for the canal 
formed by the Isle of Batz is strewed with reefs, upon 
which the ships caught by the tempest are sometimes 
dashed, hefore they can reach the safety harbor. When 
a storm excites the waves in thig narrow passage, the 
scene presented by this canal is a most awful one; for 
the sea then beats upon the black rocks, and covers 
them with foam, as if it were impatient to cast down the 
obstacles that they oppose to its fury. The waves dash 
up the sand from the very bottom, and cast it in heaps 
upon the island, where once stood a Roman chapel, that 
is now covered up by the accumulations consequent 
upon these disasters. ‘The winds too combine their 
fearful clamor with the roaring of the sea; and it is said, 
that in these awful commotions, by which nature itself 
is shaken, there are heard the constant and voluntary 
striking of the bells of the church, which, when heard, 
are regarded as the sure prognostic of a shipwreck. 

The sun was setting in the sea. The old town of 
Roscoff, illuminated by its last beams, looked a glorious 
gclden mansion of prayer, on which Heaven cast with 
pleasure its gleams. The lighthouse on the western 
part of the Isle of Batz was just beginning to sparkle, 
and a light wind succeeded to the stifling heats of the 
day. The sea spread itself, in the perfect calmness of 
peace, over the strand, that was covered with the wives 
and children of the fishermen, and they contemplated 
with satisfaction the fruits of the day’s painful labor ; 
for the fishing had been abundant. The young people 
frolicked through their rustic dances; the children gave 
themselves up heart and soul to their noisy sports. 
Every body appeared happy; every person seemed 
content, with one exception. It was a young, girl-like 
woman, whose husband had not yet returned. It was 
three years since the charming Teresa had united her 
destiny to that of Josselin: and never, until now, had 
it happened that he was the last at sea. Brave and 
vigorous, he had always been the first to return with his 
boat well filled. What then could detain him, when 
his companions were already more than a full hour on 
shore ? 

The poor creature was alarmed, doubtlessly, without a 
cause. The sea had been calm, and the light agitation 
that the rising breeze communicated to it, was not at 
all sufficient to justify even the suspicion of danger. 
However, the clouds began to gather on the horizon; 
and their dark, dull, leaden color might, especially after 
the extreme heat, of which the first days of September 
sometimes gives us an example, as if they were the 





remembrancers of the summer that has fled—these 
might be the presage of a tempest. But then Josselin 
knew so well all the reefs and all the passes, and his 
little boat sailed with such lightness; it was so obedient 
to the rudder and the oar, and none could guide it better 
than he, even in the worst weather. Why then did 
Teresa tremble so much ? 

Nevertheless the inquietude of the wife, by little and 
little, stole into the hearts of her companions. They 
began to ask why it was that Josselin was not yet 
returned, Their eyes were fixed with anxiety on the 
sea, to discover, if they could, in the distance, the small 
white sail, which was to be the signal of his return; but 
they could see nothing; and yet the sun was about to 
disappear altogether. The clouds gathered together in 
huge black masses, and the breeeze was changed into 
fitful squalls of wind. Dull noises, the sure precursors 
of a storm began to be heard; the bases of the rocks, 
beaten with the agitated waves, began to be covered with 
a white foam. 

“ My God! my God !” said Teresa, “ protect him !” 

Teresa was a mother: her two children were sleeping 
in a cabin a short distance from the shore. She believed, 
one time, that she heard them weeping, and their cries 
sounded to her like the shrieks of despair. To dart 
toward them, and to convince herself that what she 
heard was nothing more than an illusion, produced by 
the agitation of her mind, was but the affair of a moment. 
She embraced them with a new effusion of maternal 
affection. She prayed for an instant over them, and 
then she returned to the strand to interrogate anew 
those who surrounded her, as to the fate of her husband. 

During her short absence, the scene had changed. 
The alarm as to the fate of Josselin had become general ; 
for his return then appeared to be impossible. The 
tempest had burst out furiously as one that rages during 
the equinox. The thunder growled without ceasing. 
The winds blew with violence, and the premature dark- 
ness of night had swallowed up the little light of an 
autumnal evening, while an old shepherd, shaking his 
head, declared that he had heard the great bell in the 
church of Our Lady give forth a light tinkling! And 
yet the church was quite solitary and deserted, and the 
cord of the belfry was loose and floating. One single 
hope remained. It was that Josselin had had the 
courage, the good fortune, to escape among the reefs, 
for it was not impossible for him to land on the isle of 
Batz. The coast of that island was not so distant from 
that of Roscoff, as to make it impossible to see signals 
from it, even in the half obscurity that prevailed—but 
nothing appeared upon that solitary coast. 

All of a sudden, persons thought they could discern 
by the glare of the lightning, a frail bark struggling with 
the tempest, which still -kept increasing in violence. 
“Tt is he!” cried out all voices, und in the accents of 











unconquerable fear. “It is he,” also cried Teresa, “and 
there is no hope of aid for him.” 

“ We shall try, Teresa,” said two stout and vigorous 
fishermen—* we shall try, and may God assist us !” 

But Teresa heard no more; for she fell deprived of all 
sense, upon the strand. T'wo women hastened up to 
her, and conveyed her into the cabin. She could not 
see the signals of distress that were made by Josselin ; 
nor the efforts of the generous men, who devoted them- 
selves to save him, nor the marks of interest that were 
exhibited by all who clung to the shore that night; for 
all loved Josselin and Teresa. 

A sad day succeeded to that frightful night. ‘Toward 
the dawn, Teresa recovered her senses. She cast her 
eyes in unsteady glances around her, as if she wished to 
collect together her imperfect thoughts. At last memory 
returned fully and distinctly to her, and she-spoke not 
a single word nor uttered a single cry, nor did even a 
solitary tear escape from her. Her children were near 
to her, and still sleeping. She kissed each of them, and 
her kiss seemed marked with a singular impression, 
and then—going out from the cabin, and making a 
mysterious sign to the fishermen who watched over 
her; she directed her steps in a straight line (as if she 
had been conducted by some mysterious power, or by 
an irresistible inspiration) toward a black point, which 
could scarcely be remarked upon the strand, and which 
was touched by the last line of foain, that the sea had 
left when ebbing. That point was a dead body; and 
the dead body was that of Josselin, that the sea had 
carried during night toward the shore. As to the two 
fishermen who had devoted their lives to preserve his, 
they were scen no more. 

Teresa fell on her knees beside the body of her hus- 
band, and at first, it was thought she was praying. 

The next morning a grave was dug at the western 
end of the church-yard, and in that grave were deposited, 
side by side, the remains of Josselin and Teresa. All the 
village attended their funeral. That day saw not on its 
waves a fisherman of Roscoff, and the sea-weed remained 
ungathered. H. K. 


Happiness 1N Marnrace.—* There is but one divine 
cement, Love. No substitute can atone for its absence ; 
no talisman can produce consequences that belong only 
to this holy principle. Many joys are inherent in true 
marriage. It has sympathies, the most intimate of which 
mortals are capable ; and it calls forth affections, such as 
pertain to no other voluntary relation of life. But these 
sentiments are the fruits of love alone. Disgust and 
aversion cannot produce them, nor are they the growth 
of indifference.” 
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THE RESCUE. 
A LEGEND OF THE JAMES RIVER. 
BY M. RUSSELL THAYER. 


Turtrtx-rwouiles from the mouth of this beautiful 
river, and on its northern shore, there is seen by the 
traveller an old and fast crumbling ruin. It consists of 
a single dark and broken wall, with a door-way, whose 
simple arch is still spared by time and tempest, a sad 
memorial of the thrilling incidents of years long gone. 
The scene itself at present though pleasing, is not stri- 
kingly beautiful—a golden harvest stretches for miles in 
its rear, bounded by dark forests of pine—before it, rolls 
the broad and placid James, as calmly as on the morn 
when its waters were first broken by the stranger’s bark, 
while at intervals its banks are studded with the lofty 
mansion of some country gentleman, or the humble 
abodes of his tenantry. Yet, could ruins speak, how 
many a tale of sorrow and adventure would break from 
the wasting walls of that old church, shaded as it is by 
many a clambering vine, and girt by its moss-grown 
fragments! More than two centuries have now elapsed 
since the settlement of Jamestown by the English; but 
though the wild forests which then encircled it have 
shrunk before the axe of the husbandman and the im-- 
provements of civilized life, save this ancient relic, there 
remains no memorial of the early colonists—the flowerets 
that adorned the grave of the early settler now bloom 
above the hearths of his children; a few more years and 
tradition alone marking the spot, 

“ Where grass o’ergrown each mouldering bore, 
And stones themselves to ruin gone—” 
will point to this peninsula, as the theatre of the first 
struggle of Anglo-Saxon enterprize with the wild barba- 
rism of this western world. It would seem that the 
Genius of their wilds, mourning over the decay of her 
favorite sons, had returned to erase from the soil, the 
footsteps of their destroyer, and the marks of his early 
triumph. He, who now stands upon that forsaken spot, 
listening to the river wind as it sighs through the rents 
of the ruin, or the solitary notes of the black-bird, as 
they pour from the thick foliage of the vine, experiences 
a feeling of melancholy solitude. The mind wanders 
back through the long lapse of years to the rude forti- 
fications and grouped dwellings of 1607—it recalls the 
struggle of the infant colony with treachery, famine and 
disease, the cautious vigilance and desperate alternatives 
of the colonist, his weariness of toil—his abandonment 
of labor—the birth of conspiracy, and the inroad of the 
savage—it clothes those fertile fields with their primeval 
forests, peoples their obscure recesses with the athletic 
forms of Sachem and Indian—it lights the evening air 
with the blaze of the camp-fire, and loads the evening 
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breeze with the scream of the night-bird, and the thou- 
sand unknown sounds of the wilderness—it sympathises 
with the toilsome and precarious situation of the colonist 
—renders its just tribute of admiration to the Indian 
character, and wakes from its revenge to extol the hardy 
perseverance of the one and to mourn the untimely ex- 
tinction of the other. 

It was the evening of a bright and beautiful day in 
August, 1607, ard the rays of the declining sun glancing 
along the placid waters of the James, bathed, in a flood 
of gold, hill and stream and wood. By the side of a 
rock which jutted into the river, and whose rugged front 
had for ages overlooked the murmuring flood, there 
leaned a female figure, apparently in an attitude of deep 
musing—her form was slightly, though exquisitely made, 
and was encircled with a garment of strange texture, 
sparkling with many a gem, and adorned with the bright 
plumage of the tropic bird. The countenance was one 
of serene beauty, and had that pensive cast so fascinating 
to the beholder. Her head was uncovered, and her dark 
hair, parting above a lofty brow, floated in raven waves 
around her shoulders; while the clear olive of her com- 
plexion, and her dark and lustrous eye, as bright as that of 
the wild gazelle, plainly bespoke the Indian girl—one half 
covered arm rested upon the rock, while the other played 
carelessly ‘with a necklace of small and variegated shells. 
The sun set, and the beautiful landscape, so lately lit 
with his beams, now reflected the light of the risen 
moon. Yet still that form lingered by the old and 
moss-grown rock, and still those eyes were fixed upon 
the passing waters, and the tranquil shadows reflected in 
their bosom. That scene—with its forests that frowned 
as far as the eye could stretch—the river, that glided 
away in the distance until it seemed, beneath the pale 
moonlight, a silver thread that a child might sunder, 
the solitary being that stood upon its banks, and the 
unclouded sky that canopied all—was one which might 
have gladdened the wild dreams of a Claude Lorraine, 
but which his waking visions might never know. 

The slender form of the Indian maid moved from its 
reclining position—“No!” she exclaimed in the wild 
accents of her native tongue, “'The stranger must not 
die! he came like the early bird of spring to the fields 
of Manitou’s children, bringing from his far-off home, 
naught but the voice of song; he must spread his white 
wings for the sun, but the children of the forest may not 
hold their war dance above his grave.” With these 
words she turned into the forest and was soon lost in 
its gloom. 

The shades of night were fast fleeing away, and the 
topmast leaves of the forest were already tinged with the 
light of the returning sun; as a band of warriors were 
gathering to the wigwam of their chief. If expression 
could be defined upon the swarthy countenances of the 
various groups that came thronging to the scene, it was 





one which augured any thing but hope to the luckless 
captive who had fallen into their hands—they spake 
little, conveying their meaning for the most part by 
significant glances and wild and uncouth gesticulations. 
In silence and in gloom, each group, as they arrived, 
seated themselves upon the «green sward, (here, greener 
than elsewhere, owing to the sun’s more frequent visits 
through the thick foliage of the wilderness,) awaiting the 
coming of the Sachem, and the presence of the captive ; 
but a few moments elapsed before the tall form of the 
one emerged from the wood, and the other was led 
bound into their midst. The Sachem was a man of 
commanding mien, tall and athletic proportions; easily 
distinguished from his fellows by his Herculean stature, 
and a scornful smile that played perpetually around his 
mouth. The white man (for such was the captive) 
had perhaps known the vicissitudes of forty summers, 
and bore upon his body the marks of recent struggle ; 
but there was that in the proud glance of the adventurer 
which seemed to scorn, while it watched with scrutini- 
zing gaze, the deadly preparations of his foes—it was 
the triumph of an oft-tried courage over the prospect of 
certain death. His head was laid upon the fatal stone— 
the club of the giant warrior circled on high—and the 
victim closed his eyes with a shudder of despair, when 
there broke upon the heavy air of the wilderness the 
phrenzied shriek of a female; with wild look, and disor- 
dered tresses, an Indian maid burst into the throng and 
shielded the white man’s head with her beating bosom— 
there was a fearful pause—the savage group sat like 
sculptured granite—the sinewy arm of the warrior was 
yet stretched on high—the Indian girl wound her arms 
more closely around the victim. It was but for a mo- 
ment—the weapon fell from the Sachem’s grasp, “the 
path of the pale face,” he said, “is free; Powhattan is 
the father of his people; but Pocahontas is the flower of 
his age!” The dark eyed maid sprang from the scene ; 
the captive turned to seek his home in the settlement; 
and the warriors went to their forest haunts. 


WINTER. 


How oft in winter’s dark, short, chilly day, 

We cherish schemes of summer happiness? 

Our feet we promise shall the green hills press, 
Our eyes devour the glorious and the gay 

Of rural scenes! The snows wréath melt away, 
Beauty and life burst forth from every bud ; 

Then comes the bland luxuriance of May— 

Then the full pride of garden, tree and wood; 
But, ah!—by interest, indolence, or pain 
Bound—we behold the precious season pass! 
Fade the bright leaves—grow sere the withered grass, 
Our disappointed hearts at home remain 

To hope another year—and cheat our hopes again. 

















THE COQUETTE. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY 


“ Waar a beautiful creature,” exclaimed Albert How- 
ard to his friend, as they stood at the entrance of the ball 
room, “she is a perfect goddess.” 

“Who do you mean?” said Henry Stanhope, “for 
you have not yet told me of whom you speak in such 
raptures, though to judge by the direction your eyes 
have taken the goddess is none other than my old play- 
mate Charlotte Ferney.” 

“ What—that divine creature with the flashing eyes, 
that brilliant complexion, and such a queenly form—she 
one of your old playmates! Why, my dear fellow, you 
must have a heart of ice, else you would have been at her 
feet years ago.” 

“ Always enthusiastic!” exclaimed Stanhope with a 
smile. 

“And you are always stoical,” retorted his friend, 
“but come, since you really do know this bewitching 
fairy, present me to her at once. I would give almost 
any thing for an introduction.” 

Stanhope answered by another of his meaning smiles, 
and taking his friend’s arm, led him across the room to 
where Miss Ferney sat surrounded by her usual train of 
admirers. Making his way through these, Stanhope 
presented his friend to the beauty, and, after lingering a 
few minutes with the group, glided away to another 
quarter of the room. 

Meanwhile Howard was endeavoring to entertain his 
new acquaintance, and, as few men could equal him in 
conversational ability, he soon became the most favored 
of the evening’s suitors. When the next set took the 
floor, he succeeded in leading out Miss Ferney, and, as 
both were graceful dancers, they attracted directly the 
attention of the room. The gentleman had a fine figure, 
was known to possess a large fortune, and had a widely 
extended reputation as a man of ability. His partner 
was certainly the most beautiful woman in the room. 
Her form was faultless, and her dress was in the finest 
taste. The splendor of her complexion was unrivalled, 
her eyes were black and brilliant as a Sybil’s, and her 
features were in the purest Grecian style and would have 
seemed cut out of marble, but for the carnation in her 
cheek. Always in high spirits, she seemed this evening, 
peculiarly gay; witile her partner’s evident admiration of 
her called even a richer color than usual into her cheek. 
To Charlotte Ferney it was an hour of triumph, and 
when, at the close of the ball, Howard escorted her to 
her carriage, her heart thrilled with the pride of a con- 
quest which, she knew, was envied her by half of her 
sex in the room. 

The next day Howard and Stanhope met in Chesnut 
Vou. I. 7 
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street, and the first words of the former, after the saluta- 
tion, were in praise of Miss Ferney’s beauty. After 
dwelling on her loveliness for some moments, during 
which Stanhope maintained silence, or only answered in 
moriosyllables, Howard said, 

“ But what was the meaning of your smile last night, 
Stanhope !—therej¥ou smile again in the same manner.” 

“T cannot see that it has any meaning. You take me 
to task unfairly.” 

“No evasion, Stanhope—I see you imply something 
by that smile and to be frank with you, I suspect you 
are no admirer—from what cause I know not—of Miss 
Ferney.” 

“You do me injustice, Howard, for I have ever thought 
Miss Ferney one of the most beautiful women of my 
acquaintance. But since you seem in earnest, I will be 
frank with you, and state what it isim Miss Ferney that 
I do not admize. In one word, then, she is a coquette.” 

For a minute Howard looked quizzically into his 
friend’s face, appearing to smother an inclination to 
smile, but, at length, as if unable to restrain the impulse, 
he burst into a hearty laugh. 

< Forgive me, Stanhope,” he said at length, “ but it is 
so imexpressibly ludicrous. I had thought, after your 
long harangue, that you were about to tell me something 
against Miss Ferney’s family, or her education, or heaven 
knows what—but when you made the being a coquette, 
‘the head and front of her offending, I could not re- 
strain a laugh, impertinent as it was. Why, my dear 
fellow, half the girls we know are coquettes. Indeed I 
question whether a woman is good for much unless she 
is a bit of a flirt. I want one of your spicy, handsome 
girls for a wife, and not a dowdyish creature, as soft as 
cream, and about as thick-headed.” 

“T cannot agree with you on that subject at least,” 
said Stanhope, “and I think experience would teach you 
that little happiness is to be found in the married state 
with a confirmed coquette. Nor is every one who is not 
a flirt a ‘soft, dowdyish creature,’ but on the contrary, 
they are often the sweetest as well as the most enchant- 
ing of their sex. A woman—believe me—who can 
trifle with a man’s affections by encouraging or even 
allowing attentions which she is unwilling to ratify by 
marriage, is, at best, a heartless creature, incapable of 
loving as a woman should love, and deserving no pity if 
her own affections, or rather her vanity, should be out- 
raged.” 

“ You are warm, Stanhope,” said his friend, “ but even 
admitting the truth—which I will not—of all you say, 
you have, as yet, failed to shew that Miss Ferney is a 
confirmed coquette.” 

“Had you known her as long as I have, you would 
not have doubted it. I could name a dozen whom she 
has heartlessly jilted, after having given them every 
encouragement except that of words. Her conduct last 
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night alone would have convinced any one but a warm 
admirer like you. Her every motion was that of a 
practised flirt.” 

“Treason! treason!” laughingly exclaimed Howard, 
“ treason against one of the brightest of her sex. I see 
we shall never agree, Stanhope, on the merits of Miss 
Ferney, so we had better pass te #ome other theme. 
What say you to dropping in at Parkinson’s ?” 

Thenceforth the two friends studiously avoided the 
subject, but Stanhope saw, with pain, that Howard be- 
came daily more attentive to Miss Ferney. We say 
with pain, for Charlotte Ferney was all that Stanhope 
had said. Beautiful, witty, and an only child, she had 
grown up a petted and spoiled darling, proud, vain, and 
selfish, Her coming out produced no little sensation in 
the fashionable world, for who could refuse to admire the 
brilliant Miss Ferney? Flattery was her daily food. At 
seventeen she had refused a dozen offers. Triumphing 
in the admiration she excited, she began at length to 
think that the other sex was fit only to be trampled on, 
and from being a careless flirt, she: became a practised 
coquette. 

But if her selfish heart was susceptible of love, Albert 
Howard had at length roused its affections; and almost 
from the hour when she first met him she learned to 
think of him differently from others of his sex. Yet, 
even to him, she ‘was often wilful, and capricious. 
Howard, however, admired her too unreservedly to per- 
ceive these faults, and intoxicated by the praises bestowed 
on her beauty, he urged his suit so skilfully and perseve- 
ringly that at length Miss Fetney consented to become 
his wife. 

For a while the newly married pair lived happily, for 
their time was spent in an uninterrupted round of 
amusements,—the flattery poured into her ears abroad, 
and the almost idolatrous attentions of her husband at 
home, sufficing to keep the bride in good humor. But 
this could not always last. The entertainments ensuing 
on her marriage were at length over, and the newly 
wedded wife had now to settle down into the monoto- 
nous, matter-of-fact routine of life. Of housewifery she 
was completely ignorant, so that her servants constantly 
imposed on her, to her husband’s chagrin, and often dis- 
quiet; while accustomed to habits of unlimited indul- 
gence, she could not bring herself down to the sacrifices 
of time which her duties required of her, so that even 
those matters which she did understand were almost 
daily neglected. She had always spent her mornings in 
promenading the most fashionable streets, and as she 
could not bring herself to give up the custom, she. was 
often absent when her husband came home to dinner, so 
that he either had to await her return, or order the meal 
himself to be brought up. Nor was this all. Even in 
the evening the young wife found it impossible to remain 
at home contented. “She was not,” she said “of a 





LADY’S 


domestic character : it would kill her to be cooped up at 
home, and sit moping-a whole evening alone.” Her 
husband was consequently forced to yield to her wishes. 
Instead of enjoying the quiet repose which he delighted in 
after the toils of the day, and which he had pietured to 
himself as one of the greatest pleasures of a married life, 
he was now dragged to the theatre, the ball room, con- 
certs, or wherever else his wife could fly from her own 
hearth. In these places, too, her husband was only a 
secondary character. Thirsting for triumph as much as 
ever, shé artfully drew around a crowd of admirers, and 
enjoyed the pique which she thus inflicted on younger 
and unmarried women. In vain herhusband expostu- 
lated, she declared that he was no better than a jailor; 
and in these altercations Howard felt the full benefit of 
that wit he had so much admired. Instead of yielding 
to her husband’s little humors, Mrs. Howard exacted 
submission in every thing from him as the price of peace, 
so that, though a man of strong mind, he, at length, be- 
came the mere slave of his wife. Every attempt, too, to 
release himself proved fruitless ; for he found he could do 
so only at the cost of continual discord. His love soon 
perished under these circumstances, and he grew wholly 
indifferent to his bride, spending his time away from her 
side, in the billiard room, the bar-room, and other places 
of resort. His happiness for life was ruined. His 
dreams of domestic felicity were over, and he sought 
companionship among the vicious and abandoned. But 
we will not longer trace his history. We will give it in 
the words of his old friend Stanhope, who, one night, as 
he sat by his wife’s side—for he had long been married 
to one who combined his ideas of a true companion— 
related it to her. 

“ Alas! poor Howard,” he said, in reply to a question 
of his wife, asking why he was so sad, “it is his fate 
which makes me so. You know how unhappily he 
married, and how he has since given himself up to habits 
of dissipation. It is long since his practice has deserted 
him, and he has been for a year a common drunkard, 
Every effort to reform him has proved useless. At times 
he would admit his error, and shed maudlin tears over 
it; but the next day he would be as inebriated as ever. 
His wife’s father, you know, died poor, and she has long 
subsisted on the charity of her relatives. She saw her 
error, it is said, but it was too late; for her husband was 
irretrievably a drunkard. To-day he was found drowned, 
and whether it is a suicide or not God only knows. His 
wife, on hearing the news, fell into violent hysterics, and 
I have just learned has since died, leaving her little family 
to the charity of strangers. And all this comes of being 
a coquette.” 

«But it is not always so,” said Stanhope’s wife, her 
eyes suffused with tears, “you should not judge poor 
Mrs. Howard so hardly.” 

“ Perhaps not,-—but when I think of the ruin of my 





























friend, and recollect how often a woman’s coquetry has 
shipwrecked the happiness of others equally as noble- 
hearted originally, I have little pity for a confirmed 
coquette.” 


CHARITY. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


How meekly beautiful she moves 
Aleng the embattled line of life. 
Regardless of the pomp, and power, 
That mingles in the strife. 

The glittering toys that strew the way, 
Have no attraction in her eyes, 

How dim they seem beside the pearl 
That on her bosom lies. 


She bears no sword amid the fray, 

She seeks no laurel, no renown; 

What should she do with earthly lay 
Who heirs a heavenly crown? 

She seeks not, heeds not man’s applause, 
She knows ’t is but a passing wind ; 

And his revilings, scoffs, and taunts 

Fall harmless on her mind. 


Careless of these she passes on, 

With searching eye, and heeding ear, 
With heart that feels for every moan, 
And pities every tear. 

’T is hers to raise the prostrate form, 
To staunch the wound with tender art; 
To lay rich leaves of Gilead’s balm 
Upon the bleeding heart. 


To turn the lifted blade away, 

And shield the trembler from the blow; 
To lead the weary on their way, 

And soothe the wanderer’s woe. 

To aid the bending form of age, 

And cheer its path of pain, and gloom ; 
Pointing the dim eye to the day 

That sets not in the tomb. 


And see close folded to her breast 

The outcast little orphan’s form; 

She gives it clothing, food, and rest, 
And shields it from the storm. 

Her eyes and heart are heavenward still; 
Her hands are to her fellows given; 

To bind each wound, to soothe each ill, 
And lead the weak toward heaven. 


What though her eyes are sometimes wet, 
When venom’d arrow’s pierce her breast; 
And blood drips from her weary feet 
That know no earthly rest ; 

Still He whose footsteps she pursues, 
Heals all her wounds with holy love; 
And dries her tears with visions blest 

Of her own Flome above. 
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FASHION. 


THE ROYAL BRIDE. 


Turn was bridal in the palace—the bridal of the 
eldest and m@st lovely Princess,—a girl in the bud of 
life—the spring-time of existence, a beautiful creature, 
radiant in sini uisitely graceful; and a powerful 
alliance had worthy of a Princess so lovely. 

Her dress was richly decorated with jewels; the long 
silver veil fell to her feet, and a crown of gold, surmounted 
by a chaplet of orange flowers rested on her brow. At 
the altar stood the priest, surrounded by the Emperor and 
Empress, the Ambassador and court, waiting with eager- 
ness the coming of the bride. 

« Ah! my daughter,” said the Emperor, as the Princess 
approached, “ thou hast delayed coming !” and he led her 
forward. 

The Ambassador slowly knelt down, averting his head 
from the guests, and the Princess followed his example, 
seemingly unconscious of the presence of the court; 
suddenly her eyes met those of the Ambassador fixed 
upon her, and turning deadly pale, she made a sign “for 
the ceremony to commence; the ring was placed upon 
her finger, and her small white hand rested for one 
monient in the Ambassador’s; the blessing was pro- 
nounced; the heads of both were meekly bent; . and 
glancing timidly at the still kneeling bridegroom, the 
Princess rose and knelt to her father. He raised her in 
his arms; and, turning to the Empress, presented to the 
court the youthful Queen of Germany. “God bless her, 
—may she be happy,” was the thrilling exclamation, as 
the bridal party left the saloon, followed by the younger 
sisters of the bride, and the graceful mirth-loving courtiers. 
«“ What, in tears?’ said the Empress kindly, when her 
daughter, overpowered by her concealed emotion, sobbed 
violently on her mother’s bosom, “this is not right, my 
child, trust me you shall hear of us often, and though 
absent, we shall never forget you; let me dry away 
your tears, for, hark! I hear sounds;—footsteps are 
approaching.” ‘ 

“I trust your Majesty will pardon me,” said the Am- 
bassador hurriedly, retreating on beholding the Queen of 
Germany alone, for the Empress had retired. “I was not 
aware your Majesty was here, this pavilion is generally 
deserted.” 

“So it would be now, but I have come hither to see 
the -sun set for the last time in mine own land, and to 
listen to the sound of my favorite band, playing beneath 
these windows; you cannot blame me.” 

“ My liege Lady, I would not dare to breathe a word of 
disrespect against one so good and beautiful. Believe 
me, [ would die to save you one moment’s agony.” 

“ Nay, is life so utterly valueless ?” 

“ Utterly, for its only charm is lost.” 

“Impossible,” said the Queen softly, “ you have much 
to live for,—fame, wealth, and doubtless love is yours ; 
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say there is another for whom you would die—save 
me.” 

“ Nay, but one—forgive me, liege Ladygbut one; she 
cannot be mine—she is lost for ever to m 

“I pity you,” said the Queen, tears 
“is she wedded—that false one, is 

“Yes, oh! yes; but she was I did not dare 
to tell my love. I knelt and prayed for stren,-th to wish 
her happiness. I have asked it for her, but she knows it 
not.” 

“ Were your situations in life equal,” again said the 
Queen. 

“No!” he answered, “she was far above me—too good 
—too beautiful for me.” * 

“Ah! had she not been wedded, I could have given 
you rank, wealth equal to hers, and bestowed her on you; 
should you have been happy ?” 

“Lady, she did not—could not love me; judge my 
feelings when unrepiningly she gave her hand unto an- 
other. Lady, you do not know my misery.” 

“How canst thou tell that?” said the Queen, her 
cheeks turning lividly white at the warmth with which 
he spoke. “If youth was exempt from trials, how could 
we feel for other’s sorrows; if I had none of my own, I 
could not this night weep with you.” 

“ Trials, Lady !” said the Ambassador. 

“ Yes, bitter trials—very bitter ; but it is not meet thus 
to explain the secrets of my heart; let me bid you be 
happy, and, for ever, farewell.” 

“ For ever, farewell !—why ?—dearest Lady, why 1— 
say, in aught have I offended you; forgive me, I implore, 







to her eyes, 
” 


- part not in anger with me, turn and look kindly on me 


again ?” and the kneeling Ambassador caught the bottom 
of her robe, “believe me, I had not dared to tell you of 
my love, but when you spoke so kindly to me, and you 
told me of wealth and fame, what was worth living for, 
when I was losing you?” 

“Oh, my God, have mercy; he returns my love!— 
protect me, pity me, weak, sinful that I am;—I, whose 
heart is his,—how can I meet his Sovereign.” Saying 
which, the Queen fell prostrate to the earth, supported 
by the Ambassador. “Leave me, leave me,” she said, 
when she opened her eyes; “leave me alone, how ; but, 

oh! do not breathe to a single soul my weak confession 
of to-night.” 

“Never—never. It would be an ingiilt to stay to 


oppress you with professions of a love you may not re- |’ 


turn. I have caused you this unhappiness; but do 
not reproach me, spare me; for your anger I cannot 
bear. Keep this as a memorial of one who loved 
you, one who must ever love you—my first, my last 
love, farewell.” 

The Queen gazed at the picture given to her, and 
drawing from her bosom a cross placed it in the hand of 
the Ambassador; he pressed the hand that offered it to 





his lips, and rushing through the corridor returned no 
more. On arriving, with the youthful bride, at the court 
of Germany, he threw up his diplomatic engagement, and 
quitted the court for ever; but after the night of their 
mutual confession, he never saw the Queen. She lived 
but a few months, and died gazing on the picture of her 
heart’s idol. 

Of the Ambassador little is known, save that a monk 
of the order of La Trappe, requested, when dying, that 
masses might be said reguiarly for his soul, and the soul 
of her who presented’ to him that small fillagree cross. 


LILIAN. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 
She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian. 


When my passion seeks 
Pleasance in love-sighs, 
She, looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me, 
Smiling, never speaks ; 
So innocent—arch, so cunning—simple, 
From beneath her purpled wimple, 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes 
Till the lightning laughters dimple, 
The baby roses in her cheeks, 
Then away she flies. 


Prythee weep, my Lilian! 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian; 
Through my very heart it thrilleth 
When from crimson threaded lips 
Silver treble laughter thrilleth ; 
Prythee weep, May Lilian. 
Praying all I can, ‘ 
If prayers will not hush thee, 
Airy Lilian, 
Like a rose-leaf I will crush thee, 
Fairy Lilian. 


: 


Tue flower beheld the star above, 

And longed to reach its airy love, 

But longed in vain. A dew-drop fell 

Into the soft and fragrant bell, 

And “hen the star was imaged there, 

As if it dropt from upper air; 

And gliding down from Heaven had come, 

To find on Earth, a kindred home. STiR.ina, 














THE MINISTER’S DINNER. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Tur Reverend Mr. .N—— was a man of excellent 
temper, generous feelings, and well cultivated mind, but 
he was eccenttic even-to oddity. He was a powerful 
preacher, and his ministration was blest to the reforma- 
tion of many in his parish. At the age of thirty-four he 
became enamored of a beautiful light-hearted girl of 
seventeen, daughter to one of his richest parishioners, 
and who imagined:that to refuse the hand of the minister 
would be a sin bordering hard upon the unpardonable. 
Well, the marriage was consummated, the bride’s fat 
portion paid; and the husband, as husbands in their first 
love are apt to do, gave in to the humor of his wife, and 
accompanied her to several festive parties given by his 
wealthy neighbors, in honor of his marriage. 

The happy couple were sitting together in their com- 
fortable parlour, one evening toward spring, the reverend 
gentleman studying the Venerable Bede, and his wife 
equally intent upon a plate of the latest fashions, when 
she suddenly looked up with an expression between hope 
and fear, and thus addressed her companion, 

“ My dear husband I have a request to make.” 

“ Well, Nancy, any thing consistent.” 

“You do not imagine that I would make an inconsist- 
ent request, surely ?” 

“No—not a request that you considered inconsistent. 
But come, what is it?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trembled a little, 
“ we have been to several parties among the neighboring 
gentry, and now I think that to maintain our position 
in society we should make a party too.” The minister 
looked blank. 

“ What sort of a party, Nancy ?” he said at length. 

“ Why,” she replied, “such a party as those we have 
attended. We must make an elegant dinner, and have 
dancing after it.” 

“Dancing! in a minister's house!” ejaculated Mr. 
N—. 

“ Why, yes, certainly,” replied his wifey coaxingly. 
‘ You will not dance, the party will be mine; and then 
we have been to similar parties all winter.” 

“ True, true,” he muttered with a perplexed air, and 
sat silent for some time as if considering. At length he 
spoke. “Yes, Nancy, you may make a patty, give a 
dinner, and if the guests desire it you may dance.” 

“Thank you, love,” she cried, putting her arms around 
his neck. 

“But I have some stipulations to make about it,” he 
said, “I must select and invite the guests, and you must al- 
low me to place some of my favorite dishes upon the table.” 

“All as you please, love,” she answered delightedly, 
“but when shall it be ?”’ 
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“Next Wednesday if you please.” 
“ But our furniture and window — are very old 


fashioned. Is it not time we had new ?” 

“T should think it hardly necessary to re-furnish our 
rooms, Naney. All our furniture is excellent of its kind.” 

“But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and cane 
chairs have such a*éold look, do consent to have the 
rooms new fitted, we can move these things to the un- 
furnished chambers.” : 

“ And of what use will they be in those rooms which 
we never occupy? Besides, it is near spring, and to fit 
up now for winter is superfluous.” 

“ Well, I would not care,” she’ persisted, “only people 
wijl call us parsimonious and ungenteel.” 

“Oh, if that is all,’ he said gaily, “I will promise to 
expend a thousand dollars on the evening of the party, 
not in furmeure, but in a manner which will be far more 
grateful to our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and 
which shall exonerate us from all imputation of parsi- 
mony; and you may expend in dres®, eatables and dessert 
just what sum you please, and do not forget the wines.” 
And so the colloquy ended. He resumed his studies, 
and she gave her mind to the consideration of the dress 
which would be most becoming; and the viands that 
were most expensive. The next day she went busily 
about her preparations, wondering all the time how her 
husband would expend his thousand dollars, but as she 
had discovered something of the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter, she doubted not that he meant to give an agreeable 
surprise; and her curiosity grew so great that she could 
hardly sleep during the interval. 

At length the momentous day arrived. -The arrange- 
ments were all complete, and Mrs. N retired to per- 
form the all-important business of arraying lier fine 
person in fine attire. She lingered long at the toilette, 
relying on the fashionable unpunctuality of fashionable 
people, and when the hour struck, left her chamber 
arrayed like Judith of old gloriously, to allure the eyes 
of all who should look upon her, and full of sweet smiles 
and graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable pinching 
of her shoes and corsets. Her husband met her in the 
hall. 

“Our guests have all arrived,” he said, and opened 
the door of the reviewing room. Wonderful! wonderful! 
What a strange assembly. There were congregated the 
cripple, the maimed, and the blind; the palsied, the ex- 
treme aged, and a group of children from the almshouse, 
who regarded the fine lady, some with wide open mouths, 
others with both hands in their hair, while some peeped 
from behind furniture, to the covert of which they had 
retreated from her dazzling presence. She was petrified 
with astonishment, then a dash of displeasure crossed her 
face, till having ran her eyes over the grotesque assembly, 
she met the comically grave expression of her husband’s 
countenance, when she burst into a violent fit of laughter, 
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say there is another for whom you would die—save 
me.” 
“Nay, but one—forgive me, liege Lady, but one; she 
cannot be mine—she is lost for ever to mi, 
«IT pity you,” said the Queen, tears ing to her eyes, 


“is she wedded—that false one, is ” 
“Yes, oh! yes; but she was I did not dare 
to tell my love. I knelt and prayed for strength to wish 


her happiness. I have asked it for her, but she knows it 
not.” 

“ Were your situations in life equal,” again said the 
Queen. ; 

“No!” he answered, “she was far above me—too good 
—too beautiful for me.” * 

“Ah! had she not been wedded, I could have given 
you rank, wealth equal to hers, and bestowed her on you; 
should you have been happy ?” 

“Lady, she did not—could not love me; judge my 
feelings when unrepiningly she gave her hand unto an- 
other. Lady, you do not know my misery.” 

“How canst thou tell that?” said the Queen, her 
cheeks turning lividly white at the warmth with which 
he spoke. “If youth was exempt from trials, how could 
we feel for other’s sorrows; if I had none of my own, I 
could not this night weep with you.” 

“Trials, Lady !” said the Ambassador. 

“ Yes, bitter trials—very bitter ; but it is not meet thus 
to explain the secrets of my heart; let me bid you be 
happy, and, for ever, farewell.” 

“For ever, farewell !—why !—dearest Lady, why ?— 
say, in aught have I offended you; forgive me, I implore, 
- part not in anger with me, turn and look kindly on me 
again ?” end the kneeling Ambassador caught the bottom 
of her robe, “believe me, I had not dared to tell you of 
my love, but when you spoke so kindly to me, and you 
told me of wealth and fame, what was worth living for, 
when I was losing you?” 

“Oh, my God, have mercy; he returns my love!— 
protect me, pity me, weak, sinful that I am;—I, whose 
heart is his,—how can I meet his Sovereign.” Saying 
which, the Queen fell prostrate to the earth, supported 
by the Ambassador. “Leave me, leave me,” she said, 
when she opened her eyes; “leave me alone, now ; but, 
oh! do not breathe to a single soul my weak confession 
of to-night.” F 

“Never—never. It would be an ingiilt to stay to 
oppress you with professions of a love you may not re- 
turn. I have caused you this unhappiness; but do 
not reproach me, spare me; for your anger I cannot 
bear. Keep this as a memorial of one who loved 
you, one who must ever love you—my first, my last 
love, farewell.” 

The Queen gazed at the picture given to her, and 
drawing from her bosom a cross placed it in the hand of 
the Ambassador; he pressed the hand that offered it to 
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his lips, and rushing through the corridor returned no 
more. On arriving, with the youthful bride, at the court 
of Germany, he threw up his diplomatic engagement, and 
quitted the court for ever; but after the night of their 
mutual confession, he never saw the Queen. She lived 
but a few months, and died gazing on the picture of her 
heart’s idol. 

Of the Ambassador little is known, save that a monk 
of the order of La Trappe, requested, when dying, that 
masses might be said reguiarly for his soul, and the soul 
of her who presented'to him that small fillagree cross. 


LILIAN. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 
She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Crue! little Lilian. 


When my passion seeks 
Pleasance in love-sighs, 
She, looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me, 
Smiling, neverspeaks ; 
So innocent—arch, so cunning—simple, 
From beneath her purpled wimple, 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes 
Till the lightning laughters dimple, 
The baby roses in her cheeks, 
Then away she flies. 


Prythee weep, my Lilian! 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian; 
Through my very heart it thrilleth 
When from crimson threaded lips 
Silver treble laughter thrilleth ; 
Prythee weep, May Lilian. 
Praying all I can, 
If prayers will not hush thee, 
Airy Lilian, 
Like a rose-leaf I will crush thee, 
Fairy Lilian. 


e 


Tue flower beheld the star above, 

Arid longed to reach its airy love, 

But longed in vain. A dew-drop fell 

Into the soft and fragrant bell, 

And then the star was imaged there, 

As if it dropt from upper air; 

And gliding down from Heaven had come, 

To find on Earth, a kindred home. STIRLING, 


“ake a 























THE MINISTER’S DINNER. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Tue Reverend Mr, .N was a man of excellent 
temper, generous feelings, and well cultivated mind, but 
he was eccent#ie even to oddity. He was a powerful 
preacher, and his ministration was blest to the reforma- 
tion of many in his parish. At the age of thirty-four he 





became enamored of a beautiful light-hearted girl of 


seventeen, daughter to one of his richest parishioners, 
and who imagined-that to refuse the hand of the minister 
would be a sin bordering hard upon the unpardonable. 
Well, the marriage was consummated, the bride’s fat 
portion paid; and the husband, as husbands in their first 
love are apt to do, gave in to the humor of his wife, and 
accompanied her to several festive parties given by his 
wealthy neighbors, in honor of his marriage. 

The happy couple were sitting together in their com- 
fortable parlour, one evening toward spring, the reverend 
gentleman studying the Venerable Bede, and his wife 
equally intent upon a plate of the latest fashions, when 
she suddenly looked up with an expression between hope 
and fear, and thus addressed her companion, 

“ My dear husband I have a request to make.” 

“ Well, Nancy, any thing consistent.” 

“You do not imagine that I would make an inconsist- 
ent request, surely ?” 

“No—not a request that you considered inconsistent. 
But come, what is it?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trembled a little, 
“ we have been to several parties among the neighboring 
gentry, and now I think that to maintain our position 
in society we should make a party too.” The minister 
looked blank. 

“ What sort of a party, Nancy ?” he said at length. 

“ Why,” she replied, “such a party as those we have 
attended. We must make an elegant dinner, and have 
dancing after it.” 

“Dancing! in a minister's house!” ejaculated Mr. 
N—. 

“ Why, yes, certainly,” replied his wifey coaxingly. 
‘You will not dance, the party will be mine; and then 
we have been to similar parties all winter.” 

“True, true,” he muttered with a perplexed air, and 
sat silent for some time as if considering. At length he 
spoke. “Yes, Nancy, you may make a party, give a 
dinner, and if the guests desire it you may dance.” 

“Thank you, love,” she cried, putting her arms around 
his neck. 

“But I have some stipulations to make about it,’ he 
said, “I must select and invite the guests, and you must al- 
low me to place some of my favorite dishes upon the table.” 

“All as you please, love,” she answered delightedly, 
“but when shall it be ?”’ 
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“Next Wednesday if you please.” 
“ But our furniture and window a are very old 


fashioned. Is it not time we had new ?” 

“TI should think it hardly necessary to re-furnish our 
rooms, Naney. All our furniture is excellent of its kind.” 

“But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and cane 
chairs have such a¥éold look, do consent to have the 
rooms new fitted, we can move these things to the un- 
furnished chambers.” ' 

“ And of what use will they be in those rooms which 
we never occupy! Besides, it is near spring, and to fit 
up now for winter is superfluous.” 

“Well, I would not care,” she'persisted, “only people 
wijl call us parsimonious and ungenteel.” 

“Oh, if that is all,” he said gaily, “I will promise to 
expend a thousand dollars on the evening of the party, 
not in furmeure, but in a manner which will be far more 
grateful to our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and 
which shall exonerate us from all imputation of parsi- 
mony ; and you may expend in dres$, eatables and dessert 
just what sum you please, and do not forget the wines.” 
And so the colloquy ended. He resumed his studies, 
and she gave her mind to the consideration of the dress 
which would be most becoming; and the viands that 
were most expensive. The next day she went busily 
about her preparations, wondering all the time how her 
husband would expend his thousand dollars, but as she 
had discovered something of the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter, she doubted not that he meant to give an agreeable 
surprise; and her curiosity grew so great that she could 
hardly sleep during the interval. 

At length the momentous day arrived. -The arrange- 
ments were all complete, and Mrs. N: retired to per- 
form the all-important business of arraying her fine 
person in fine attire. She lingered long at the toilette, 
relying on the fashionable unpunctuality of fashionable 
people, and when the hour struck, left her chamber 
arrayed like Judith of old gloriously, to allure the eyes 
of all who should look upon her, and full of sweet smiles 
and graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable pinching 
of her shoes and corsets. Her husband met her in the 
hall. 

“Our guests have all arrived,” he said, and opened 
the door of the reviewing room. Wonderful! wonderful! 
What a sirange assembly. There were congregated the 
cripple, the maimed, and the blind; the palsied, the ex- 
treme aged, and a group of children from the almshouse, 
who regarded the fine lady, some with wide open mouths, 
others with both hands in their hair, while some peeped 
from behind furniture, to the covert of which they had 
retreated from her dazzling presence. She was petrified 
with astonishment, then a dash of displeasure crossed her 
face, till having ran her eyes over the grotesque assembly, 
she met the comically grave expression of her husband’s 
countenance, when she burst into a violent fit of laughter, 
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during the:paroxisms of which the bursting of her corset 
laces could be distinctly heard by the company. 

“Nancy!” at length said her husband, sternly. She 
suppressed her mirth, stammered an excuse, and added, 

“You will forgive me, and believe yourselves quite 
welcome.” 

“That is well done,” whispered» Mr. N , “then, 
my friends,” he said, “as my wife is not acquainted with 
you I will make a few presentations.” Then leading her 
toward an emaciated creature, whose distorted limbs were 
unable to support his body, he said, “This gentleman, 
Nancy, is the Reverend Mr. Niles, who in his youth tra- 
velled and endured much in the cause of our common 
Master. A violent rheumatism, induced by colds, con- 
tracted among the new settlements of the west, where 
he was employed in preaching the gospel to the poor, 
has reduced him to his present condition. This lady, 
his wife, has piously sustained him, and by her own 
labor procured a maintenance for herself and him. But 
she is old and feeble mow as you see.” 

Then turning to a group with silver locks and thread- 
bare coats, he continued, “These are soldiers of the re- 
volution. ‘They were all sons of rich men. They went 
out in their young strength to defend their oppressed 
country. They endured hardships, toils, and sufferings, 
such as we hardly deem it possible for men to endure and 
live ; they returned home at the close of the war, maimed 
in their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to find their 
patrimonies destroyed by fire, or the chances of war, or 
their property otherwise filched and wrested from them. 
And these worthy men live in poverty and neglect in the 
land for the prosperity of which they sacrificed their all. 
These venerable ladies are wives of these patriots, and 
widows of others who have gone to their reward. They 
could tell you tales that would thrill your heart, and 
make it better. This is the celebrated and learned Dr. 
B , who saved hundreds of lives during the spotted 
epidemic. But his great success roused the animosity of 
his medical brethren, who succeeded in ruining his prac- 
tice, and when blindness came upon him, he was for- 
gotten by those whom he had delivered from death. 
This lovely creature is his only child, and she is mother- 
less. She leads him daily by the hand, and earns the 
food she sets before him. Yet her learning and accom- 
plishments are wonderful, and she is the author of those 
exquisite poems which appear occasionally in the 
Magazine. These children were orphaned in infancy 
by the Asiatic cholera, and their sad hearts have seldom 
been cheered by a smile, or their palates regaled by 
delicious food. Now dry your eyes, love, and lead on 
to the dining-room.” 

She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emotions, the 
thumping of coarse shoes, and rattling of sticks, crutches, 
and wooden legs behind her, well nigh threw her into 
another indecorous laugh. 











To divert her attention she glanced over the table. 
There stood the dishes for which her husband had 
stipulated, in the shape of two monstrous, homely-look- 
ing meat pies, and two enormous platters of baked meats 
and vegetables, looking like mighty mountains among 
the delicate viands that she had prepared for the refined 
company which she expected. She took her place, and 
prepared to do the table honors, but her husband, after — 
a short thanksgiving to the Bountiful God, addressed the 
company with, “ Now, my brethren, help yourselves and 
one another, to whatever you deem preferable. I will 
wait upon the children.” 

A hearty and jovial meal was made, the minister 
setting the example, and as the hearts of the old soldiers 
were warmed with wine, they became garrulous, and each 
recounted some wonderful or thrilling adventure of the 
revolutionary war; and the old ladies told their tales of 
privation and suffering, and interwove with them the his- 
tories of fathers, brothers, or lovers, who died for liberty. 

Mrs. N was sobbing convulsively when her hus- 
band came round, and touching her shoulder, whispered, 

“My love, shall we have dancing?” That word with 
its ludicrous associations, fairly threw her into hysterics, 
and she laughed and wept at once. 

When she became quiescent Mr. N 
the company. 

“T fear my friends that you will think my wife a frivo- 
lous, inconsistent creature, and I must, therefore, apolo- 
gize for her. We were married only last fall, and have 
attended several gay parties, which our rich neighbors 
gave in honor of our nuptials, end my wife thought it 
would be genteel to give a dinner in return. I consented 
on conditions, one of which was that I should invite the 
guests. So being a professed minister of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, I followed to the letter his 
command, ‘But when thou makest a feast call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, &c.’ you all recollect 
the passage. Mrs. N , not knowing who her guests 
were to be, is highly delighted with the ruse I have 
played, and I do not believe there has been so noble 
and honorable a company assembled this winter. My 
wife desired new furniture, lest we should be deemed 
parsimonious, and I pledged myself to expend one thou- 
sand dollars in a manner more pleasing to our guests, 
and which should obviate any such imputation.” 

Then addressing the children, he said, 

“You will each be removed to-morrow to excellent 
places, and if you continue to be industrious, and per- 
fectly honest in word and deed, you will become respec- 
table members of society. To you, Dr. B , under 
God I owe mylife. Idid not know your locality, neither 
had I heard of your misfortunes until a few days since. 
I can never repay the debt I owe you, but if you and 
your daughters will accept the neat furnished house 
| adjoining mine, I will see that you never want again. 





thus addressed 























To you, patriot fathers, and these nursing mothers of 
our country, I present the one thousand dollars. It is 
just one hundred dollars to each soldier, and soldier’s 
widow. It is a mere trifle. No thanks my friends. 
You, Mr. Niles, are my father in the.Lord. Under your 
preaching I first became convinced of sin, and it was 
your voice that brought me the words of salvation. You 
will remain in my house. I have a room prepared for 
you, and a pious servant to attend you. It is time you 
were at peace, and your excellent lady relieved of her 
heavy burden.” The crippled preacher fell prostrate on 
the carpet, and poured out such thanksgiving and prayer, 
as found way to the heart of Mrs. N , who ultimately 
became a Ineek and pious woman, a fit help mate for a 
devoted gospel minister. 





__—_ 


THE MERMAN. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Wuo would be 
A merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone 
- Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold, 
I would be a merman bold; 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power ; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks,— 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower, 
And, holding them back by their flowing locks, 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kissed me 
Laughingly, laughingly ; 
And then we would wander away, away, 
To the pale green sea-groves straight and high 
Chasing each other merrily. 


There would be neither moon nor star; 
But the wave would make music above us far; 
Low thunder and light in the magic night,— 
Neither moon nor star. 
We would call aloud in the dreamy dells, 
Call to each other, and whoop and cry 
All night merrily, merrily ; 
They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 
Laughing and clapping their hands between, 
All night, merrily, merrily ; 


But I would throw to them back in mine 

Tuskis, and agate, and almondine; 

Then, leaping out upon them unseen, 

I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kissed me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh! what a happy life were mine 

Under the hollow-hung ocean green! 

Soft are the moss-beds under the sea ; 

We would live merrily, merrily. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


Tue influence of the softer sex upon society is now so 
generally acknowledged, that any argument to prove this 
to be the case, would be useless and out of place. We 
can only confess the fact and rejoice in it! We rejoice 
in it, because it is, for the most part, exerted for beneficial 
ends, We see, that where female influence is the most 
freely admitted, there will be the best feelings of humanity 
most successfully cultivated. Now, this is tantamount 
to admitting that the gentle sex exercises its power wisely 
and beneficially, and we wish to acknowledge this; we 
wish to do full justice to the admirable virtues, to the high 
principles of woman. Predestined from the creation of 
the world to be the companion and helpmate of man, 
through all ages, history has furnished us with abundant 
proofs that woman has fulfilled the intentions of the 
bountiful and merciful God, who gave her to man to be 
the guerdon of his merits, the sweetener of his toils, the 
joyful and sympathizing partner of his hours of gladness, 
the sure and certain refuge to whom he might “y, with- 
out a doubt, without a fear, for comfort and consolation, 
when the clouds of adversity, the frowns of a hard-hearted 
world should beset him. Yes! when cold looks, indiffer- 
ence, and mistrust, meet him ‘on every side, when poverty, 
sickness, and old age, overtake him, man still has one 
Ebenezer, one rock, sure and steadfast, one well of sweet 
water, one green oasis in the desert of life—he has the 
never-failing, wondrous love and tenderness, springing 
in perennial freshness from the heart of woman! 

Now, while acknowledging to the fullest extent the 
generally beneficent and kindly influences of woman’s 
love upon society, we must be careful to remember, that 
though the soil be fruitful, weeds may spring,—nay, will 
spring; and it is a matter of universal import that the 
naturally glorious characters of the female sex be not lost 
from the want of cultivation, or destroyed by an improper 
and mischievous system. 

The only legitimate object of education is to enable the 
individual properly to fulfil his or her duties. 'Woman 
by the decree and ordinance of her Maker, was intended 
to be a helpmate to man, and we think that we are 
correct in assuming that, by the term, something more 
is expressed than the duties of a wife. We believe that 
the whole human family is implied by the term man. 
When a young woman has so far completed her educa- 
tion, that it is no longer the principal business of her 
life, and returns to her father’s house, the duties for the 
due performance of which, she alone is responsible, 
commence. She must be capable of affording her share 
to the agremens, comforts and pleasures of the domestic 
hearth. She must be ready to sympathize with the joys 
and sorrows of the various inmates. She must be able 
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to discourse sensibly and modestly upon the different 
subjects that form the topics of conversation in the 
general circle. If the rank and situation of her family 
be even of the highest grade, she must, nevertheless, 
have a correct idea of the value of money. It is not 
meant by this, that it is absolutely necessary that she 
should be acquainted with the cost of every article of 
domestic use, but that she should have some general 
knowledge of what style of living can be supported by 
incomes varying considerably above and below the ex- 
penditure of her own family. Nothing can be more 
mortifying than the constant aiming of young ladies 
for expensive luxuries, which, from the circumstances 
of the family, it would be unwise to grant, but which, 
nevertheless, are often allowed at the expense of serious 
inconvenience and the self-denial of comforts, and even 
necessaries, on the part of the members of the family. 

How often does it happen that sullenness, tears, and 
anger on the part of a young girl follow the refusal of 
her unreasonable wishes. Now, we think too well of 
the female heart to believe that these annoyances proceed 
from bad feeling. On the contrary, we think they pro- 
ceed from defects in early education. A girl at school is 
seldom taught any thing concerning household expenses. 
She generally has some notions of the means of the 
family, but she is ignorant of the expenses attendant 
upon its particular station in society. Perhaps she may 
have a young female friend, whose family appear in 
much the same style as her own. She sees that this 
friend indulges in the various luxuries of life to an 
extent denied to herself; and it does not enter into her 
mind to consider that the wealth of her friend’s family 
may, perhaps, be double that of her own. Another 
cause of this wilful conduct is, that she has not been 
taught the habit of self-denial. She has never been 
made to understand that it is a duty to forego her own 
inclinations when incompatible with those of others. 
Generosity and self-denial may have been applauded 
as virtues, but have not been inculcated as paramount 
duties. The consequence is, that in after life she may 
practice both, but at the same time, consider them as 
works of supererogation. 

Another duty closely allied to self-denial is obedience. 
In these days, this word seems harsh, but there is no other 
word that will impress that duty which is imposed on 
the sex, not by man, but by a higher power. We fully 
acknowledge that this duty is strongly inculcated at 
school, but it is only the duty of obeying teachers and 
governesses. Obedience to parents is taught as a matter 
of form; but, if we look at the conduct of young ladies, 
we shall see that it is a matter of form only. Ifa father 
interferes with the choice of her associates, the grown-up 
daughter considers it an unjustifiable interference, a piece 
of parental tyranny that is not to be borne. If the father 
remains firm, and refuses to admit the chosen friend or 





acquaintance to his house, and of course not to allow his 
daughter to visit his family, it is more than probable that 
the young lady will take some underhand method of 
cultivating the acquaintance. A walk in the country, a 
ramble through some public garden, or a morning visit, 
by appointment, at the house of a mutual friend, are the 
not unfrequent means taken to cheat and set at naught 
the parental authority. What mischief does this en- 
gender ?—dissimulation in all its branches are the con- 
comitants of this breach of discipline. Perhaps a male 
acquaintance may be made, and friendship may ripen 
into love. The case is made known to the angry father, 
who refuses his consent. If the lovers be inclined to 
carry disobedience still farther, and marry without his 
consent, poverty and all its attendant evils may follow 
in the train. Even under the most mitigated circum- . 
stances, stolen matches generally turn out ill. Estranged 
friends arise on both sides. The young couple are, 
perhaps, without any friends or acquaintances in the 
world, living in a state of constant mortification and 
neglect, and repining and repenting the choice each has 
made. This is no overdrawn picture of the evils attend- 
ant upon disobedience, 

Disobedience on the part of a wife to the expressed or 
implied wishes of her husband is still worse; and yet, it 
is more lightly thought of than the duty to parents. In 
this case, not only is there a positive breach of a contract 
ratified by a solemn oath, and of the direct commands of 
the Creator, but there is direct worldly misery conse- 
quent upon it. The husband becomes jealous, morose, 
and sullen; perhaps cruel and unjust. It matters not 
that his commands were unreasonable,—perhaps of a 
trifling nature,—the evils are the same, and might have 
been avoided, particularly if they were trifling. We 
must be understood not to recommend obedience to a 
husband when that obedience implies a breach of higher 
duties; but this seldom happens. We are aware that 
there is a vigorous attempt making to introduce that in 
all things the two sexes should be put upon an equality. 
But we trust that the good sense of our countrymen to 
see that the proposed equality in married life would lead 
to nothing on the part of the female but increased labor 
and responsibilities, without an adequate return. Mrs. 
Jameison recommends that females should depend upon 
themselves in all cases; and she should have no claim 
upon her husband’s property, nor he upon her’s. This 
is disgusting, and would be hateful, if it were not so 
utterly ridiculous. 

Another very important duty is to relieve the wants of 
the poor; we do not mean to say that there is any want 
of charity in the young ladies of the present age, but 
there is a most woful ignorance as to their peculiar posi- 
tion. We recollect a young married woman of rank in 
England, of the very best disposition possible, who, by 
her gross ignorance of life, insulted the whole population 
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of a village she wished to serve. It was a manufacturing 
village, and the people, by the failure of a firm to whom 
they had hitherto been employed, were reduced to great 
straits. Our lady hearing of their distress, determined to 
relieve it, and ordered a very large distribution of blankets 
and linens. Now blankets are very good things, but it 
was during the dog-days, and the people were starving. 

These few but important duties, and undoubtedly of 
mote consequence than almost any other, are totally lost 
sight of in a modern establishment for young ladies. A 
female may acquire at one of these places all those 
accomplishments which adorn life, but none of that 
knowledge which should enable her to fulfil her duties. 

In the days of courtship she will not find out her 
deficiencies, and the unmitigated flattery and devotion 
she receives from her lover, tend to make her think 
herself all perfection. Marriage alters the case com- 
pletely. Duties of which she had never dreamed press 
upon her, and which she feels neither competent nor 
willing to fulfil, and numerous aie the mortifications she 
must endure before she becomes perfectly au fait to her 
new position. Our advice, is that young ladies, while at 
school, be taught to practise those duties, which in after 
years will be their especial employment. They may de- 
pend upon this, that they will feel more pleasure in the 
exercise of useful virtues, than in the exhibition of the 
most brilliant accomplishments. Absence of selfishness 
—consideration of the wishes of others—will be found to 
confer more pleasure upon the possessor than the most 
brilliant talents, and the most elegant accomplishments. 


MUTABILITY. 


BY PERCY BYSCHE SHELLEY. 


Tue flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay, 
Tempts and then flies ; 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning that mocks the night, 

Brief even as bright, 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship too rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 

Survive their joy and all 

Which ours we call. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day ; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

Dream thou—and from thy sleep 





Then wake to weep. 
Vou. I——8 


| that he was not exempt from such feelings. Every on 
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THE DUELLIST. 
BX Hs SYMMES. 


“Ove la morte al vincitor si pone 


In premio’ e ’] mal del vinto é Ja salute.” Tasso. 




































CHAPTER I. 


f- was about two months after the celebrated battle of 
F@itenoy, that there was collected together near the bath 
of Latona, at Versailles, some officers of the Gardes-du- 
Corps, who were listening to the discussion of a point, 
that is very rarely made the subject of a controversy 
among military men. 

«“ What!” said one, remarkable for his harsh features 
and thick red mustachios ; “what! refuse to fight a duel, 
after an affront in public had been put upon him! Why, 
it is a dishonor that not all the waters of the deluge could 
wash away.” 

“M. de Malatour,” said his opponent, in a tone of 
voice remarkable for its mildness and calmness, “I have 
the honor of again repeating to you my opirtion, that I 
think a man shows his virtue and good qualities very 
frequently—perhaps more frequently, in declining to 
fight a duel, than by being a principal in one. What is 
there, in truth, more disreputable, what more unworthy 
of a gentleman, than to give way to passion, to rage, 
and to vengeance? What can there be more worthy of 
admiration, than resisting such violent impulses? And, 
remember, that the virtue that does not cost us some 
sacrifice of feeling, is scarcely deserving of the name.” 

“ Well, well; all I can say to M. de Argentre is this : 
that if ever the King should give you a company, you 
ought to have engraven on the scabbards of your sol- 
diers’ swords, the Fifth Commandment— Thou shalt 
not kill!” 

“And why not? The King would have more good 
servants, and the country fewer annoyances, if we had 
in our regiments more soldiers and fewer ruffians. Look, 
for instance, for the justification of .what I have said, to 
the conduct of him, concerning whom this argument has 
arisen. See how nobly he avenged the affront put upon 
him, by carrying off the English standard at Fontenoy, 
and this foo at the very time when some of your fire- 
eating duellists were, not improbably, prudently ensconced 
behind the baggage.” 

“The base have their moments of courage, as the 
timid deer will itself turn at bay, when hard pressed by 
the dogs.” 

“ Aye, and the brave, good sir, have their attacks of 
cowardice.” 

“ That is not either the thought, or the expression of a 
gentleman or a soldier.” 

“And yet it was first said by Marshal Turenne, who 5 
was certainly as nobly born as either of us. He avowed 
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knows what he did with respect to the braggart, who 
boasted that he had never felt fear. ‘The Marshal took a 
candle, and put it so close to the nose of the gasconader, 
that he had to draw back his head in affright, to the great 
amusement of the spectators.” 

“ None but a Marshal of T'urenne could have presumed 
to play off such a miserable practical joke. Sir, I main- 
tain that your friend is a coward, and that you—” 

“And I!’ exclaimed M. de Argentre, curling himself 
up like a wounded serpent, his forehead pale and his eyes 
on fire ; “and I, sir—” 

“ Holloa, gentlemen,” cried out a new comer, who, in 
the heat of the discussion, had glided unperceived amid 
the group. “This is my affair,’ he said to M. de 
Argentre, whose already uplifted arm he seized; “and 
as to you, M. de Malatour, I am at your comman ‘a 

“In that case, then, after you it is my turn,” said 
d’Argentre, calmly reseating himself. 

« By my honor, gentlemen,you give me infinite plea- 
sure !” cried the duellist. 

“One moment,” said the new comer, who although 
still very young, wore the cross of Saint Louis. “Too 
great haste in a matter like this testifies less a contempt 
of death, than impatience to have done with life.” 

“ What do you mean, Sir?” 

«It is but this very moment that M. d’Argentre has 
told you, that one of the bravest of our generals admitted 
that he had moments of fear. Now, without making 
myself responsible for the authenticity of the anecdote 
respecting Turenne, I affirm that the courage of the 
duellist is rather to be ascribed to habit, than to courage. 
Would you wish to see this proved?” 

“Enough, good sir, we are here as soldiers to fight, 
and not as mere students, to argue themes according to 
the strict rules of logic. 

“ Listen to me a moment longer. This is my propo- 
sition to you. We are all now about to obtain leave of 
absence. Now,I invite you, as well as all our mutual 
friends present, to my country house, or rather to the 
Rock du Clat, situated in the Eastern Pyrenees. I invite 
you there to a bear-hunt. You are very clever, M. de 
Malatour; you can snuff a candle with a pistol-ball at 
twenty paces’ distance, and no one can pretend to com- 
pete with you in the exercise of the small sword. Well, 
then, sir, I mean to put you in presence of a bear, and 
if you are able, I do not say to lodge a ball in his head, 
but even to take a steady aim at him, then I shall be 
quite ready to submit myself to the proof, either to be 
killed by you, or to kill you; since these are the only 
terms on which you will allow me to be friends with 
you.” 

“ Are you joking, Sir?” 

“ On the contrary, I never was more serious in all my 
life. I believe that the fiery ardour which brings you to 


pd he duelling ground, is to be regarded rather as a courage 





of the nerves, than the courage of the heart. The bravery 
of the soul, which is, after all, the only true one, and that 
on which we can solely rely in moments of unexpected 
danger is not there.” 

“Yes, but supposing that I accept your proof, what 
security shall I have that you will not find another 
excuse for not giving me a meeting.” 

“ My word, Sir; of which I. make all my comrades 
the witness, and that I place under the safeguard of their 
honor.” 

Here there was heard such a general murmur of 
applause amid his auditors, that M. de Malatour, in 
despite of the fury that flashed from his eyes, felt himself 
compelled to accede to the proposition made to him. 

It was then agreed, that in a month from that day, that 
was on the first of September, all who were then present 
should again met together at the Chateau du Clat. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Castle of Clat, like the greater part of those 
buildings that have very strong walls, is still to be seen 
beneath the chain of the Pyrenees. It was planted on a 
high and elevated point, from which there was com- 
manded a view of the mountains around for many 
leagues, while the place itself was overtopped by the 
dazzling snows of the Pyrenees. 

The first care of the young Lordi Villetriton, after 
having paid the due tribute of regret“te.the memory of 
his father, was to have summoned before him a man 
named Pareur de Gesse, one of the most celebrated 
bear-hunters in the district. 

Of the person that we now venture to introduce into 
our story, there are still told the most astonishing anec- 
dotes, with respect both to his skill, his courage, and his 
extraordinary escapes from the most imminent peril. 
This man was of a thin figure, very slightly bent; the 
latter defect principally to be ascribed to his constant 
habit of climbing to those places that were the ordinary 
theatre of his hunting. This defect gave him the ap- 
pearance of being somewhat advanced in life, although 
he had not yet reached his fortieth year. But then, 
looking at him more attentively, it would be found in 
that compact body, in those muscular limbs, in the eye, 
lively, bright, and intelligent, in that brown, smooth 
hair which not a single stréak of grey as yet defaced, that 
there stood before you one of those hardy constitutions, 
that seem destined to remain a stranger to every species 
of infirmity that ordinaiy life is exposed to. He was a 
robust child of the mountains, in the midst of which he 
had passed kis life. His heart too was upright and 
religious; it was penetrated as all kindly and simple 
natures are, with the light of conscience—with the con- 
viction that we are accountable to our Creator for all 
our actions. Thanks to this habit of :espect for things 
that are sacred, and perhaps, also, by reason of the 
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innumerable perils to which he stood exposed, le Pareur 
bore in his manly physiognomy a character of rude ele- 
vation, that was not destitute of nobility It was no 
doubt owing to his religious feelings, and to his confi- 
dence in the ways of Providence, that our bear-hunter 
accomplished feats that were truly miraculous, and that 
now have afforded, for more than a hundred years, the 
inexhaustible subject for stories and anecdotes, in the 
long winter evenings, among the inhabitants of those 
mountains. 

It was in consequence of the young Lord of Clat 
following, as a child, this singular man in his dangerous 
chases, that he was indebted not merely for his vigor of 
body, but also that energetic sang-froid of which he had 
given such dazzling proof on the plain of Fontenoy, and 
that we shall soon see him exhibit in a different field of 
battle. 

When Pareur appeared before his young master, whom 
he had not now seen for two years—he who never 
trembled before any peril—felt himself moved even to 
the very bottom of his heart, as much as a poor mother 
at the aspect of her child that she unexpectedly beholds 
after a long absence. He was about to cast himself at 
the feet of his lord, when the latter prevented him, and 
affectionately shook him by the hand. 

“You forget, Pareur, my friend,” he said, “that it is 
the duty of the pupil to pay respect to his instructor, and 
more especially so when he stands in need of his advice 
and his wisdom.” 

“Speak, my lord, speak ; for, after God, the old hunter 
is yours, body and soul.” 

“Thanks! thanks! my brave honest fellow ; but have 
you received my letter from Paris ?” 

«“ Oh! yes, my Lord, and you may be sure your guests 
will find some rough fellows to speak to.” 

“How many of them are there on the mountain,” 
resumed the young nobleman, stretching his hand to- 
ward one of the giant peaks that shone with the golden 
rays of the setting sun. 

“ Five in all—a complete family—father, mother, and 
children.” 

“ Well, but a few days yet to come, Pareur, and we 
shall be called upon to show our-country skill—but I 
scarcely can hope for our superiority—for one of my 
guests is so excellent a shot, that he can snuff a candle 
at twenty paces distance.” 

“'That is perhaps easier than to strike a bear when he 
is within four feet of you.” 

“Tt is my opinion, also; but as I am particularly 
anxious myself to judge of his address, you must take 
care and place us at the same post—at the bridge of 
Maure, for instance ; for you know 

“TI understand you,” said the hunter, and bending 
down his head, ard giving his right ear a pinch—an 
attitude which was familiar to him when he was at all 








embarrassed —“ but to speak frankly, my lord, I had 
rather see you in any place than that.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because, to guard that post, one should have their 
conscience free, and be in a complete state of grace; for 
there the hunter is between two dreadful deaths—the 
beafijon one side, and the precipice on the other.” 

“Thanks to you! .I know the one, and I do not fear 
the other.” 

“Hum! now with your Lordship’s permission, I 
would say, I would prefer being with you in that 
dangerous pass, than see any one else there along with 
you.” 

“ But are you sure the bear will go to that point ?” 

“Sure! yes, certainly; but no—for it is a cunning 
beast, and tells no one what it intends to do.” 

“Very well, then; the matter is perfectly well under- 
stood between us. I shall maintain the bridge of Maure 
with my friend. Do you go and have everything ready 
for the day on which the hunt takes place.” 

“ Yes—yes—it is all right,” murmured the hunter 
aside, as he withdrew, pinching his ear—“but for all 
that I must watch over him.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Erent days after this conversation, all the guests had 
arrived at the Castle. M.de Malatour was among them, 
and, notwithstanding the delicate and polite attention of 
his host, he still maintained toward him a cold and icy 
reserve in his manners. The greater number of the 
guests were inhabitants of the centre of France, and it 
was to them at once a spectacle magnificent and unex- 
pected to behold the mighty chain of the Pyrenees, 
rising with the whole crown of contrasting snows, be- 
neath the deep blue of a Spanish sky. 

Before the first dawn of the morning after their 
arrival, there was collected beneath the walls of the 
Castle a multitude of traqueurs and batteurs, armed 
with all sorts of noisy instruments, such as trumpets, 
drums, &c. Pareur appeared at the head of this assem- 
blage. He was escorted by his faithful dog, which with 
its broad breast, its fiery and intelligent eye, appeared 
as the sergeant of a dozen enormous mastiffs that were 
ranged in close file, and held in leash by the vigorous 
hunters. The instant the guests at the Castle, armed 
with carbines and short hunting-knives, appeared, all 
the cortege, at the desire of Pareur, set forward on their 
march, and in perfect silence. The very dogs them- 
selves appeared to comprehend the necessity for this 
proceeding, for not a bark nor growl was heard: from 
one of them. They proceeded on their way, and nought 
was to be heard but the dull noise of their own footsteps, 
the fall of distant torrents, and the cries of some lazy 
night-birds, as they slowly flapped their wings on their 
flight to their day retreat. As soon as they had reached 
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the crest of the mountains that looked down on the silent 
earth, the first ray of the sun, hitherto concealed in the 
East, lighted on the top of the Pyrenees, and the land- 
seape suddenly illuminated, unrolled itself at the feet of 
the hunters—an imminent and profound valley, in which 
the jutting points covered with dark and majestic figs, 
formed a gulf of moving verdure, murmuring and sighing 
in the first breath of morning. Before them the scene 
was whitened by the foaming waters of a cascade, that 
fell from the distance of a hundred feet, into a black and 
fathomless hollow, to which the eye could not penetrate. 
By one of these caprices of chance, that bear testimony to 
the primitive convulsions of the globe, the gulf opposite 
to them was crowned by a species of bridge, formed by 
two piles of granite, which elevated themselves on both 
sides, and that seemed to be united and kept joined to- 
gether by a long flat stone, composed also of rough 
granite. It seemed to be the work of the Titans, when 
warring against Heaven; for it appeared impossible that 
human hands could have raised to such a height those 
monstrous blocks, for the purpose of forming that colos- 
sal arch. 

Of such a place it might well be supposed that sinister 
legends were told, which rendered it a place of horror 
and of dread to the mountaineers. They affirmed that 
no hunter, with the exception of Pareur, had ever been 
able to place himself there without becoming the prey 
of the bear, or falling into the abyss. Pareur was too 
religious to be at all affected by the superstitious tales 
that were told of the place. He explained that the 
danger which attached to the place was to be ascribed 
to the swimming of the sight, which was likely to occur, 
from the presence on one side of so awful an abyss and 
on the other by the danger to be apprehended from the 
bear—both sufficient to dazzle the hunter’s eye, and to 
make his hand unsteady. Hence it was that he felt 
nuch fear for his young master who, in despite of his 
renewed and urgent prayers, persisted in occupying, with 
his antagonist, that post. 

After having placed the hunters on different points 
which were considered the most favorable, Pareur re- 
joined his men, and scattered them round the valley 
facing the cascade, and again recommended them to 
the most complete quietude, until the first bark of his 
own dog was heard. When that signal was given the 
mastiffs were to be uncoupled, the instruments to sound, 
and the troop to descend slowly, closing in on both sides 
by little and little as they approached the cascade. 

These dispositions for the coming struggle having 
been made, Pareur buried himself in the forest, followed 
by his dog. 

Some moments were given to profound silence, in 
which might be heard the tapping of the woodpecker on 
the dry trunk of somé old tree. The silence continued; 
but on a sudden it was broken by a wild cry and a loud 
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roaring. Each person grasped his weapon. Every 
heart beat violently—the hair of the dogs bristled up, 
and all with eyes of fire dashed like a whirlwind in the 
direction from which the strange noise had come. Soon 
their furious barks were mingled with the cries of the 
traqueurs, and the loud din of the most discordant in- 
struments, above all of which came by intervals, the 
awful roar of the bear. It was as of a concert of demons, 
that echo after echo repeated from one end of the valley 
to the other. 

At that moment the young lord of Villetriton stood 
with the duellist at the bridge of Maure. The noble- 
man looked at his companion, upon whose face, although 
there was still great paleness and some nervousness, 
there was yet preserved an apparent calm, and disdainful 
bravery. 

“ Attention, Sir,” said the young nobleman in alow 
voice. “The dogs are coming this way, and the bear 
cannot be far distant. Take a steady aim, for if you 
miss the bear, he certainly will not miss you.” 

“ Be so good, my Lord, as to retain your prudent advice 
for your own guidance.” 

“ Attention,” repeated the Baron, without being in the 
slightest degree excited by this uncourteous answer, “the 
animal is now two perches from you.” 

“ The bear is running on you, my Lord,” was shouted 
now from all sides of the valley. 

At that moment there was heard the dull cracking of 
some broken branches, accompanied by the rolling of 
fragments of rock, which, dashed aside by the feet of the 
monster, and whirling to the bottom of the precipice, 
announced his impending approach. 

This time the paleness of M. de Malatour became a 
little more visible; however, he grasped his carbine, and 
stood in the attitude of a courageous sportsman. The 
bear at length appeared! his mouth foaming and his 
eyes fult of rage—at times he turned as if to make head 
against the clamor that pursued him; but when he saw 
the bridge, his only path of safety, occupied by two 
adversaries, he sent forth a frightful howling, and then 
raising himself on his hind paws, his head down and his 

teeth menacing, he was on the point of flinging himself 
on the hunters, when—a ball struck him on the forehead 
and stretched him dead before them ! 

M. de Malatour, white as a sheet, still convulsively 
held his gun, of which he was not capable to make any 
use. On a sudden new cries were heard—they were 
still more eager, still more anxiously uttered than what 
had been said before—they appeared to come from all 
sides. “Heaven and earth!—You are both dead men 
—another bear is rushing upon you—fire—fire—fire 
there!’ Such was the exclamation of Pareur, who 
appeared suddenly beside the bear that had been shot. 
At this cry the Baron turned round, and saw on the 
other side of the bridge a second bear, still more dreadful 
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than the first. Its arms were extended, and it was about 
to beund upon him and his companion! To make a 
jump backward, to seize the carbine of his comrade, 
who had not yet fired, and to fire at the heart of the 
new assailant, and lay him at his feet, was but the work 
of a second! Most fortunate presence of mind! It 
preserved our intrepid hunter from a certain death; for 
had there been, on his part, the least hesitation, or the 
slightest terror, he must have been devoured by the bear. 
It was the male, who had come to the aid of the female. 

Pareur, who was not able to fire because his master 
was right between himself and the animal, felt his knees 
bend under him from emotion. As to M. de Malatour, 
a livid paleness covered his features, his hairs stood 
straight on his head, and a convulsive shaking of his 
limbs, gave testimony to the dreadful struggle of his 
soul, 

“Take your gun, Sir,” said the young nobleman 
hurriedly, restoring the carbine to his trembling hands, 
“here are our friends, let them not see you disarmed. 
As to you, Pareur, silence! I know you can be relied 
upon.” The whole troop at this moment appeared, and 
he continued, “ You see, gentlemen, there are the two 
monstrous beasts killed—it is one for each of us; and 
now, Mr. de Malatour, I am, as I said on a former occa- 
sion, at your command, and ready to give you that satis- 
faction you seemed to require.” 

The only answer that his confused adversary was able 
to give, was to stretch out to him his hand in silence. 
It was grasped affectionately and cordially. 

That same evening, a grand banquet was given in the 
Castle, in honor of the double victory. ‘Toward the 
close of the repast, a toast was proposed “to the con- 
querors,”’ and it was received with acclamation. At the 
moment d’Argentre stood up, with glass in hand, M. 
de Maldtour stopped him, and rising in his place, thus 
spoke :— 

“To the only, the single conqueror of the day! to our 
worthy host; for he it was who killed the two bears, If 
I have until this moment permitted his generous inven- 
tion, so completely unfounded in truth, to pass in silence, 
it is because I have been desirous that my apology to 
him should be as public as the affront I offered him. I 
wished that every reparation in my power should to so 
great and so good a man, be solemn, open, undisguised, 
without equivocation ; I then declare the Lord of Ville- 
triton is the bravest among the brave, and this I am ready 
to sustain before all and against all.” 

“This time, certainly,” said M.de Argentre, “I do 
not mean to take up your glove.” 

“What a noble, brave young man!” murmured 
Pareur, as he wiped away a tear. “It convinces me, 
that a little practice would make him as caim in the 
presence of a bear, as he is, it is said, in the face of the 
enemy.” 
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THE LADY BEATRICE.* 
BY MRS. MARY. Y. SPENCER. 
CHAPTER II. 

We left the lady Beatrice alone in the apartment 
whither her uncle had conducted her on their arrival in 
Venice, brooding over his parting words “that she should 
only leave the chamber to become the bride of his 
nephew.” ‘The agony of her feelings it would be im- 
possible to pourtray. Again and again she went to the 
window, but the distance from it to the canal beneath 
precluded all hope of an escape. More than once she 
repeated her efforts at the door, but it was securely fas- 
tened. At length, after a fourth fruitless attempt at the 
lock, she burst into a flood of tears, and throwing herself 
on a couch, covered her face with her hands, and wept 
uncontrollably. She was still sobbing violently when a 
hand was laid on her, and starting up with sudden sur- 
prise she saw an aged female domestic of the upper class 
standing before her. 

“Oh! is it you, nurse?” she said, “I thought I hed 
not one friend in the world left, and perhaps,” she 
continued, recoiling back a moment, “even you have 
deserted me. But no it cannot, cannot be. You are 
still my own nurse—you have hushed me in infancy, 
soothed me in sickness, guided me with your counsel in 
my later years, and now—now when I am alone and. 
beset with dangers you will not surely betray me?” 
and Beatrice clasped her hands and gazed up into the 
eyes of her visitor, with a look so eloquent in its plead- 
ing that even a harder heart than that of the aged do- 
mestic would have been melted. 

“ No, my dear child,” answered the nurse, while the 
tears stood in her eyes, “I will not betray you, not for 
all the gold and promises the duke can make. Cheer 
up sweet lady, you are not wholly without friends, 
Dry your tears now and listen to me. There that is 
right. Now wait till I have secured the door lest some 
one might intrude—and now we will go to the embra- 
sure of the window farthest from the entrance in order 
to baffle an eaves-dropper if one should happen to be 
outside. 

“You know, my child,” continued the nurse, “ that 
for nearly two years I have been in the Bormatic family, 
but this morning I received a message from your uncle, 
that if I would once more join his family he would take 
it as a favor. I always loved you and left you only 
from necessity, and you may judge how glad I was to 
accept his offer. When I came here, your uncle told 
me that he had accepted a suitor for you in the person 
of his nephew; but that, as you seemed averse to the 
union, he depended on my influence with you to per- 
suade you to listen to so advantageous a proposal. He 








* Continued from page 6. 
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said that, if I would second his views in the matter he 
would give a purse of ducats, sufficient to make me rich 
all the rest of my days; and as he did so he smiled, 
thinking he had completely bound me to him. But he 
little knows me. I would sooner part with this finger, 
or for that matter with all my fingers, than do anything, 
my dear lady, that was displeasing to you. But I did 
not tell him so. I saw, at once, that that would have 
spoiled everything. So I told him that I would enter 
into his views.” 

“Nurse! nurse! then indeed I have no one to succor 
me,” said Beatrice. 

“You wrong me, sweet lady—you misunderstand 
me,” eagerly replied the nurse; “see you not that it 
was necessary to deceive your uncle before I could gain 
admittance to you, much less aid you? Well, I told 
him I would enter into his views and do all I could to 
forward your union. So he bid me come to you at 
once. And now I am here, but not to aid any one save 
you. ‘Tell me all that has past, so that we can together 
form some plan how to act.” 

Beatrice accordingly narrated the events which we 
have given to our readers in the last chapter. When 
she had finished, the nurse sat some time in abstracted 
thought. At length she spoke, 

“T have it—I have it, dearest mistress—we must 
apply to Signor Andanta.’”* 

« Alas!” replied Beatrice, “he is far away, besides what 


“gould he do if he were in Venice?” 


“Do much, sweet lady; and in Venice he is, unless 
my eyes deceived me this morning.” 

«“ What say you? Is he indeed in Venice? Where 
did you see him? Are you certain?” were the rapid 
enquiries of Beatrice. 

“Softly, my dear child,” said the nurse with a smile, 
“TJ will answer your questions as fast asI can. First 
then I say I saw the Signor this morning. I saw him 
in Venice, for I have “not been out of the city for a 
month. I saw him on the Rialto. And I am as certain 
it was the Signor as that I am speaking to you now. 
There, I have answered youf questions, and now let me 
tell you my plan.” 

“Tam eager to hear it,” said Beatrice, smiling, in 
despite of her situation, at the particularity of the nurse. 

“ Well then we must be aided by the Signor. I met 
him, as I say, on the Rialto, and he stopped a minute as 
he always does, for he was ever a kind youth, to speak 
with me. He asked me how I had been, and I naturally 
told him where I was going. When he heard that your 
uncle was in Venice he seemed surprised, and instantly 
asked me if you were here. Now the first thing I had 
asked the messenger who came after me was whether 
you were in Venice, so I told the Signor that you were. 
At this he seemed more surprised, and then, slipping a 
ducat into my hand, he asked me if I would bear his 





love to you, and say that he was going across the Alps 
to the wars. He hinted that, if you would be so good 
as to send him a reply, I might find him on the Rialto 
a couple of hours after noon. Now what I propose is 
this. Let me go to him and enlist him in our cause. 
We will have him here with a gondola to-night, and I 
will see if your escape from the palace cannot be man- 
aged. Once free you should seek your aunt at Rome, 
and solicit her protection against your uncle here. And 
then you can have the Signor in despite of the Duke.” 

“Hush! hush !—it is a fearful venture,” said Beatrice, 
“and then—then the vile things will be be said of such 
a flight. Oh! nurse, is there no other way to escape 
this dreadful marriage ?” 

“None, my sweet lady ; and what is there so dreadful 
in this? Do not young ladies every day elope with 
their lovers? Why if I was threatened as you are, I 
would fly with any one, and anywhere, so I but escaped.” 

At this instant, a footstep was heard in the corridor 
without, and directly a hand was laid on the lock of the 
door. Beatrice hesitated no longer. 

“Go—go,” she gasped, “there is my uncle, arrange 
everything. I will do as you say.” 

The nurse paused no longer, but hastened to unbar 
the door. The person proved to be a messenger to 
summon her to the noontide meal. She left the apart- 
ment, with a parting whisper to Beatrice to confide all 
in her. 

The course of our tale now carries us to the place 
of St. Mark. The hour was evening. The night was 
calm and lustrous. Not a cloud obscured the sky, and 
the moon sailing onward in silent majesty, flooded the 
promenade with her glorious light, and flung the quaint 
shadows of the Ducal Palace, and of the column of St. 
Mark across the scene. Men of every nation could be 
seen around. There was the Englishman from his dis- 
tant isle, the Frenchman from the sunny banks of the 
Loire, the German from the free cities of the Rhine, the 
dark-eyed Spaniard from the mountains of Andalusia, 
the.wily Greek from the Ionian coasts, the Jew in his 
pointed cap and long peculiar gown, and even the 
Mahommedan, with his turban, his flowing beard, and 
his ill-concealed scorn for the followers of the Cross, 

Through these picturesque groups the Signor Andanta 
held his way at the hour above mentioned. His elastic 
step, and beaming eye, betokened the unusual elevation 
of his spirits. He had proceeded some distance in the 
crowd alone, when he accosted an individual dressed as 
a gondolier. The two then retired behind one of the 
massy pillars of St. Mark’s place, and were soon engaged 
in a low but earnest conversation. We shall favor our 
readers with its purport. 

“T depend in you, Pietro,” said the Signor, “ you have 
been to me a faithful servant during many years, and 
this act will be another test of your fidelity. You know 
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all my life, even to its secrets. I need not hesitate to 
tell you then that the Lady Beatrice, after having resisted 
every persuasion on my part to induce her to elope, has 
at length been driven to this alternative by the tyranny 
of her uncle. She has sent her nurse to tell me that if 
I will have a gondola near the Duke’s palace toward 
midnight, she will be yeady there with her companion to 
fly. On you, therefore, I depend. We must move with 
great caution, else our plot will be discovered, for this 
place is full of spies. I have chosen this public spot to 
converse with you as less likely to awaken suspicion. 
Be ready with a gondola to take me up near the Rialto 
a half hour before midnight. We will then hasten to 
the Vivaldo palace, receive our fair charge, and skim over 
the lagunes to the main land. If we can once get out of 
the Venetian territory all will be safe. I have been to 
the main land and provided horses there for cur party. 
You will not fail me. Wait at the Rialto for me.” 

The man bowed in acknowledgment, muffled himself 
up carelessly, and then sauntered out among the gay 
groups on the promenade. In a few minutes he was 
lost to sight, when the Signor moved in an opposite di- 
rection. 

At that very hour two men were busily engaged in 
conversation in the Vivaldo palace. One of them is al- 
ready known to the reader in the person of Beatrice’s 
guardian—the other was a harsh, sinister looking young 
man of about eight-and-twenty. This latter individual 
was the nephew of the Duke. He was speaking at the 
time, 

“ You say well, uncle, sharp measures must be used, 
if we cannot prevail otherwise. The girl I am deter- 
mined to possess, even though Sathanus and all his 
legions should come up against me. Nor should we 
hesitate to punish the lover for his presumption. I have 
brought hither a good bravo, who is even now waiting 
without—he has done one or two jobs for me before. I 
saw the Signor myself to-day, and the story goes that he 
is about to join the army of the emperor. He had a 
quarrel luckily to-day, as I have learnt by the spies I set 
to watch him the instant I knew he was in Venice. Now 
this gives us the game.” 

“ How?” said the uncle, pretending not to understand 
his nephew. 

“ Thus, uncle mine,” said the speaker, with a sardo- 
nic grin, “I will set my bravo hereon him. He will be 
stabbed to-night, wherever he can be found, or, if not to- 
night, to-morrow. The blow will be attributed to his 
antagonist in this quarrel, and so the Signor will be got 
out of the way without suspicion attaching to us. We 
shali gain two things beside, by this—we shall punish 
the presumption of the fellow, and leave the road for my- 
self into Beatrice’s affections open.” 

The Duke made no verbal reply, but he smiled at the 
speaker with a peculiar meaning. The younger man 





waited no longer, but withdrew for a few minutes. When 
he returned he said nothing, but gave a significant nod. 
The Duke knew by the gesture that the fate of the Signor 
was sealed. 

The last chime of the eleventh hour had been struck 
when a stealthy figure might have been seen creeping 
after the Signor as he took his way ffom the front of the 
Ducal palace toward the Rialto. The lover sauntered 
leisurely along, for it wanted yet a full half hour to the 
time when he had appointed to meet his servant. As he 
passed the colonnade of St. Mark, whose massy pillars 
still attest the magnificence of their builders, he paused 
a minute to look back on the scene he was leaving. The 
hum of many tongues still rose up from the crowded 
thoroughfare, although the groups were rapidly thinning 
away. Our hero looked at the motley assembly a mo- 
ment, and then raised his eyes to the moon which was 
sailing peacefully across the firmament. The stealthy 
figure which we have pointed out seized the opportunity 
to draw noiselessly near to the Signor, who, unconscious 
that any one dogged his footsteps, continued gazing at 
the placid mistress of night in rapt delight. Several 
minutes thus passed during which the bravo—for the 
figure was his—approached nearer and nearer to the 
lover. At length the bravo stood directly behind his 
victim. Quick as lightning he plucked a dagger from 
its hiding place in his bosom, raised it aloft until it 
flashed in the cold moonshine, and then drove it swiftly 
and unerringly into the back of our hero. The Signor 
gave a groan and fell as if dead to the earth. A group 
hard by heard the fall and rushed hastily toward him; 
but ere they had reached the prostrate man the bravo had 
disappeared behind the neighboring pillars and escaped 
undetected into the crowd on the promenade. 

“Is he dead ?” said one of those who had come up, as 
the body of the wounded man was lifted up. 

“He breathes yet—but the blood is flowing fast,—I 
fear it is a mortal wound; does any one know him?” 
was the reply. 

“A leech—a leech—make way for the leech,” shouted 
a voice outside the group, for, by this time, a crowd, 
running from all quarters, had gathered around the 
wounded man. 

The leech jostled his way through the crowd, ap- 
proached the patient, and stooping down bent over him. 

“ Does any one know him?” he said, looking around 
the crowd. 

“ None, I believe,” said the man who had asked that 
question previously, “but here is a purse of good ducats 
which rolled from his pocket in his fall.” 

“Ah!” said the leech, extending his hand for it, «I 
will be a friend to the poor youth. He is badly woun- 
ded, I see; it may be even unto death. But we will do 
all that mortal can do for him—for, saith not Hippocrates 
‘Tend ye the sick and suffering, though they be stran- 
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gers on the highway.’ I will take him to mine own 
house. Make way there—bear him to a gondola—softly, 
softly. Thank you, good friends all. The youth shall 
be taken care of—the work of some bravo I suppose.” 

With these words the leech ordered the gondola—for 
he had already embarked his insensible patient—to make 
all haste for his Mouse. The man promised to obey. 
But the leech’s house was at some distance, and the 
great clock struck twelve as they stopped at its portal. 
The leech ordered the insensible body to be carried in, 
and then followed it himself. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MOTHER. 


A moTHER’s heart alone can know 
The lowest depth of human woe; 
A mother’s heart alone can feel 
The highest bliss of human weal. 


If in a world of hate and pain, 
Something divine doth yet remain, 
Something by God, in mercy given, 
To teach the soul there is a heaven 
Devoid of selfishness and sin, 

It lives a mother’s breast within. 


Is there a passion free from guile, 
A love that man cannot defile? 

"Tis the true love a mother bears 
The helpless object of her cares. 


In happiness, as in distress, 

A mother knows not selfishness ; 

Her babe is more than Heaven to her 

And cheerfully will she incur 

(And God will pardon, doth she err) 

Reproof and scorn for its dear sake, 

Submit to be condemn’d, reviled, 

To save from misery the child, 

Naught, naught in life can tempt her to forsake. 


THE ARTIST’S TRIUMPH. 


Ir was about twilight, when, in the refectory of the 
Dominican convent at Milan, might have been seen a 
man, apparently in the meridian of his days, with a high 
forehead, regular features and calm dark eyes. He was 
seated before a large, unfinished picture, with his head 
leaning on his hand and gazing thoughtfully on the can- 
vass. Suddenly he sighed, and then rising paced the 
apartment quickly. 





“Yes,” said he at length; “six months have passed 
since I commenced this picture. T’o-morrow the Duke 
comes ; and the head of Judas is still unfinished. It must 
be completed,” he resumed after a pause, “it must be 
finished to-night. If not I am ruined. My patron will 
dismiss me and then the triumph of my tormentor will 
be complete. How long and how painfully have I stu- 
died to give a proper expression to Judas and yet I have 
not succeeded.” 

He sat down and sketching the head again, sighed 
despairingly and then erased it. No sooner had he done 
this, than the door opened and a tall and athletic man 
entered the apartment. He was the Prior of the convent. 
A smile of triumph played on his features, as he walked 
up to the artist. 

“ Leonardo Da Vinci,” said he, “ my triumph is com- 
plete: your work will © ot be finished to-morrow, and 
you will be dismissed from the Duke’s service, which 
will be your just reward,” and he laughed loud and 
scornfully. 

Leonardo fixed his dark eyes calmly upon the speaker 
and eyed him with an artist’s vision. At length he re- 
plied, 

“And who, but you who have every day interrupted 
me, has detained me ?” 

“Senor Da Vinci,” said the prior ironically, «I con- 
gratulate you on the Duke’s favor, when I have given an 
account of your punctuality.” 

“T can assure you I shall not lose it,” replied T.eo- 
nardo. ; 

The prior laughed aloud and quitted the apartment. 

“Yes,” repeated he, “I shall not lose it.” He took 
up his pencil and in a quarter of an hour, cried out in 
an ecstacy of joy, “I have it now! I have it!” 

The hours flew by, and the picture was finished at 
day-break. 

“ Now,” said Leonardo, as he lowered a curtain before 
his great work, “now for my triumph.” 

* * * - « * * 7 

“Well,” said the Duke, walking up and giving Leo- 
nardo a friendly shake of the hand, “ you have truly had 
a short time, but so small the more honor. But I forget, 
gentlemen,” said he to the persons present, “allow me 
to introduce you to Senor Leonardo Da Vinci, of whose 
skill you all have heard. Da Vinci bowed. Then turn- 
ing round, the Duke said “remove the curtain.” Leo- 
nardo stood pale and immovable, and the prior, confident 
from the artist’s manner that the work was unfinished, 
pulled aside the curtain, when the complete picture was 
exposed to view. A murmur of applause ran through 
the crowd, and all eyes were fixed on the prior and Judas. 

“Tt is he! it is he!” they exclaimed; and to the 
monk’s confusion, he beheld his own portrait on the 
shoulders of Judas. Leonardo was silent: his triumph 
was complete. died 
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